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OUR CHILDREN. 
BY HOPE BEVAN. 


O SWEET young faces! turning eagerly 
To gaze adown the path that you must 
tread, 
And smiling as you count its pleasures o’er, 
Green grass beneath and blue sky overhead ; 
Oh! shall we tell you that the way is long 
And weary, and temptation sharp and strong ? 


O bright young eyes! that see the flowers 
alone, 
Unwitting of the piercing thorns below ; 
That fearlessly flash back the sunshine’s joy, 
Nor dread the autumn cloud and winter 
snow; 
Oh ! shall we tell you that the falling tears 
Will dim your brightness in the coming years ? 


O _— young hearts ! that burn to meet the 
oe, 
And rouse the echoes with your battle-cry, 
Fain to be champions of the good and true, 
And wave abroad the palms of victory ; 
Oh! must we warn you that defeat is near, 
And bid your courage change to doubt and 
fear? 


We dare not, and we would not. Blessed 
light 

From heaven that shines upon your onward 
way! 

No words of ours shall dim its radiance sweet, 

You could not hear our warning voice to- 


day. 

Each soul God sends to earth must pass 
through pain 

And darkness, and so back to God again. 


O darling children! Love may watch and 
pray, 
It cannot save you from life’s toils and care, 
And hearts would sink but that we have a 
word 
That bids us cast them all on One to bear, 
We take our treasures to the strong, true 
Friend ; ‘ 
He knows the way, the dangers, and the end. 
Sunday Magazine. 


AFTER THE STORM. 


FAIR rises the morning with rosy beams 
Cresting the wave-tips with golden gleams, 
The tempest has lulled, as a child at rest 
Sobbing to sleep on its mother’s breast. 

Birds with their snow-white plumage fair 
Skim o’er the waters, and sport in the air. 
The young waves are laughing along the shore, 
Tossing the tangled weeds o’er and o’er, 
Caressing the rocks in wild, glad glee, 
Triumphant in boundless liberty ; 

With joy and mirth they sparkle and quiver — 
Theirs is not the sound of death’s dark river — 





The voices of merry children at play : 

The fisher boy’s song, as he steers his way 
O’er the dancing waves in the sunny glow, 
Breathes not an echo of dark, wild woe ! 


Then is it a dream of the silent night 
Dispelled forever at morning light, 
That here was fought a terrible strife 
’Twixt angry billows and fainting life ? 
Did no one hear the cries of despair 
Borne on the moaning midnight air ? 
None see the dim forms so wildly strain 
To grasp their hold of life again ? 


O sunlit ocean! and can it be 

They fought their agony even with shee ? 
And canst thou Jaugh, and murmur and play 
O’er golden youth and manhood grey? 

I may not help, but weep awhile, 

And turn a moment away from thy smile. 
Nought does the sorrowful story unfold, 
Ocean alone does the secret hold ! 

Life plays again on the busy shore, 
Smoothly the waters ripple once more, 

But they smile for the living, and breathe not 


the tale 
Of the sea-bound home of those sleepers pale. 
Golden Hours. M. 


LONG AFTER. 


Doss he remember that fair evening plucked 
Out of the very heart of gracious June : 
We walked through silent lanes and meadows 
bathed 
In the white glory of the summer moon? 


The cottage, half in shadow, where the scent 
Of honeysuckle grew so subtly sweet, 
And how the watch-dog bayed, and suddenly 
The crickets loudly chirped beneath our 
feet ? 


Just where the little trembling stream 


Splashed its white feathers o’er the rocky 
ledge, 
He stopped to pull me roses, wild and sweet, 
Trailing in thorny garlands from the hedge. 


And there we lost the quiet evening’s peace, 
With angry eyes averted homeward came ; 

Yet though I was so troubled, did he know 
I closely clasped his roses all the same ? 


And when our good-night came, I could not 
bear 
In such unkind displeasure thus to part ; 
And longing so for peace, I nearer drew 
And laid my drooping flowers upon his 
heart. 


And as those roses on that summer eve 
Told what my lips could never, never say, 
Forth from the silence and the pain of years 
My — goes out and claims his heart to- 
ay. 


Good Words. C, BROOKE, 











MADAME DU DEFFAND. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
MADAME DU DEFFAND.* 


WE recently named Saint-Simon as a 
striking instance of a celebrity of whom 
little was popularly known in this country 
beyond the name. Madame du Duffand 
is another and still more striking instance. 
The reading public of England know next 
to nothing of her besides her connection 
and correspondence with Horace Walpole, 
forming a mere (if important) episode in 
the concluding years of her life. Yet that 
life is mixed up and associated with one of 
the most brilliant periods of the social and 
literary history of France. “ Born,” says 
M. de Lescure, “in the reign (ex plein 
rogne) of Louis XIV., and, by virtue of a 
privilege of longevity, which she shares 
with Voltaire and the Marshal de Riche- 
lieu, dying under Louis XVI. at the 
moment when the curtain is beginning to 
rise on the scene of the Revolution, 
Madame du Deffand is —along with Vol- 
taire for ideas, with Richelieu for manners 
—one of the most complete representa- 
tives of the eighteenth century, one of the 
most perfect moral and literary types, one 
of the most indispensable and agreeable 
witnesses to be heard.” 

She lived on terms of intimacy with the 
most remarkable men and women of her 
time; and M. Thiers calls especial atten- 
tion to the fact, that in her sa/on the men 
of rank were first brought in contact with 
the men of letters and lived with them on 
a perfect footing of equality. “ What dis- 
tinguished the suppers of Madame du 
Deffand from the dinners of Madame 
Geoffrin, was the high rank of the majority 


* 1. Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand & Horace 
Walpole. Auxquelles sont jointes des Lettres de Ma- 
dame du Deffand & Voltaire, etc. Nouvelle édition, 
augmentée des Extraits des Lettres d’ Horace Wal- 
pole, etc., et préctdée d’une Notice sur Madame du 
Deffand. Par M. Thiers. Deux volumes. Paris, 
1864. 

2. Correspondance complite de la Marquise du 
Deffand, avec ses Amis, etc., classée dans [ Ordre 
chronologique et précédée d’une Histoire de sa Vie, 
etc., etc. Par M. de Lescure. Deux volumes. Paris, 
1865. 

- Correspondance complete de Mme. du Deffand 
avec la Duchesse de Choisenl,? Abbé Barthélemy et 
M. Craufurt, Publiée avec une Introduction par M. 
le Marquis de Sainte-Aulaire. Troisiéme édition, re- 
vue et considérablement augmentée. ‘Trois volumes. 
Paris, 1877. 
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of the guests. The ‘grands seigneurs 
philosophes’ came to her to learn to de- 
preciate the titles, the degrees, the preju- 
dices —in a word, the classes, on which 
their existence depended. In the houses 
of Madame Geoffrin, of Baron d’Holbach, 
of Helvetius, the philosophers were at 
home; at Madame du Defiand’s they 
found themselves in the presence of those 
whose minds they led astray whilst pre- 
paring their ruin.” Add, that all foreign- 
ers of distinction eagerly sought admission 
to her circle, and we see at once why it is 
still traditionally regarded as the most 
brilliant that ever existed in Paris: which 
is tantamount to saying, in any European 
capital. 

Her correspondence is proportionally 
rich in famous names: famous in courts, 
camps, academies, and drawing-rooms, — 
in or for art, science, philosophy, history, 
wit, beauty, accomplishment, and gallantry. 
And those were days when people thought 
it right to maintain such reputation as 
they might possess for talent or ability by 
their letters ; indeed, to make their letters 
a help or stepping-stone to celebrity. We 
have been made only too familiar with the 
tricks by which Pope first contrived to 
bring Azs before the world; and Horace 
Walpole’s most cherished hopes of immor- 
tality were obviously built upon the stu- 
diously polished and carefully copied 
epistolary compositions, the manuscripts 
(mostly autograph) of which may be seen 
as he left them at Strawberry Hill. His 
French contemporaries, with independent 
and recognized claims to distinction, were 
equally anxious to shine in this inciden- 
tal and professedly unconscious way. 
D’Alembert took as much pains with his 
letters to Madame du Deffand as with 
his articles for the “ Encyclopédie ;” and 
Voltaire lavishes on her sheet after sheet 
of wit, thought, fine observation, and pro- 
fanity, worthy of “ Zadig ” or “ Candide.” 

Bearing in mind probably the Horatian 
maxim, “ Difficile est proprie communia 
dicere,” hardly one of her friends, learned 
or illustrious, condescends to common 
things or the common mode of expres- 
sion: cote gue cofite, they must shine; 
and we are constantly reminded, by the 
eternal struggle after point, that they are 
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denizens of a country where fame has been 
won by an epigram or placed on a firm 
footing by a ox mot. This adds materi- 
ally to the piquancy of the collection, and 
to its value as an illustration of nation- 
ality. Madame de Genlis, who has left a 
vivid sketch of Madame du Deffand’s 
salon, was struck by the light, glancing 
tone of the conversation, and the rare in- 
troduction of grave topics: clearly not for 
lack of knowledge or ability. ‘1 remem- 
ber,” writes Lord Bath (Pulteney), ‘ that 
one day the conversation fell upon our 
history of England. How confused and 
surprised at the same time was I to see 
that the persons composing the company 
knew all that history better than we knew 
it ourselves !” 

A similar reflection on the want of grasp 
or depth will occur to the reader of the 
correspondence: who will look in vain for 
any glimpses of the historical future, any 
attempt to read the threatening signs of 
the political horizon, or any token that the 
highest and most cultivated section of 
French society were seriously impressed 
by the proximity or lurid pretokens of the 
revolutionary tempest, till it broke upon 
them. They never looked below the sur- 
face whilst the ground was trembling be- 
neath their feet; and we shall find them 
discussing questions of sentiment, or 
speculating on the best method of getting 
rid of exnuz, as if graceful frivolity was 
the best of virtues, to be amused the 
most imperative of duties, and the grand 
problem to be solved how to get through 
the day without a yawn. 

Madame du Deffand has been fortunate 
in her editors and biographers. Between 
them they have left nothing to be desired 
or done in the way of information or re- 
search; and, in our epitome of the known 
facts of her life, we need aim at little more 
than making a discriminating selection 
from the materials collected by them, espe- 
cially by M. de Lescure and M. le Mar- 
quis de Sainte-Aulaire. 

Marie de Vichy-Chamrond was born in 
1697, a year after the death of Madame 
de Sévigné. Ina letter to Walpole, dated 
December 25th, 1777, she writes: “ To- 
day is my birthday. I should never have 
believed that I should see the year 1777. 





What use have I made of so many years ? 
It is pitiable. What have I acquired ? 
what have I preserved?” She was then 
eighty. Her birthplace, like that of Ho. 
mer, is unknown; or, like that of the Iron 
Duke, doubted and disputed : according to 
one authority, Auxerre; according to 
another, the Chateau of Chamrond, in the 
parish of Saint-Julien de Cray, now form- 
ing part of the Arrondissement de Cha- 
rolles (Sa6ne-et-Loire). Her father, of an 
old Burgundian family, was Gaspar, Comte 
de Vichy Chamrond, of whom nothing is 
recorded; her mother, Ann _ Brulard, 
daughter of the principal president of the 
Parliament of Burgundy. She had for 
godmother her maternal grandmother, 
Marie de Bouthillier de Chavigny, widow 
of the president Brulard, and wife by a 
second marriage of César-Auguste, father 
of Etienne-Frangois, Duc de Choiseul: 
hence the pleasantry which is constantly 
recurring in her letters of giving the name 
of “grand’maman” to the Duchesse de 
Choiseul, who was young enough to have 
been her granddaughter. 

Left an orphan at an early age (the pre- 
cise date is wanting), she was brought up 
at the convent of Madeleine de Traisnel, 
at Paris. M. de Lescure digresses to give 
an account of some of the convents of the 
same class, at which, the abbesses setting 
the example, the novices were quite as 
likely to learn the way to make love as the 
way to heaven. Hence probably the whim 
of the Duc-de Richelieu, who had a por- 
trait gallery of contemporary beauties, 
each attired in the costume of a religieuse. 
Certain it is, either that small pains were 
taken to initiate Marie de Vichy-Cham- 
rond in sound principles of religion and 
morality, or that they lamentably failed. 
“One sometimes asks oneself,” was her 
reflection at sixty-three, “if one would 
wish to return to such or such an age? 
Ah, I should not wish to become young 
again on condition of being brought up as 
I was brought up, to live only with the 
people with whom I have lived, and to have 
the sort of mind (esfrvzt) and character 
that I have.” Whilst still a mere child 
she was a matured sceptic, and the spir- 
itual directors who essayed to bring her 
back to the right path ran no slight risk of 
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being perverted by, instead of converting 
her. One of these attempts is thus related 
by Chamfort : — 

Madame du Deffand, when a young girl and 
in a convent, was preaching irreligion to her 
little comrades. The abbess sent for Massil- 
lon, to whom the young girl stated her reasons, 
Massillon went away, saying, “She is charm- 
ing.” The abbess, who took the matter seri- 
ously, asked the bishop what book’she should 
be made to read. He reflected a moment, 
and replied, “ A five-sous catechism.” Noth- 
ing more could be got from him. 


She herself tells the story with a varia- 
tion: — 

I remember that, in my youth, being at the 
convent, Madame de Luynes (her aunt) sent 
me the Father Massillon. My astonished 
genius trembled before his: it was not to the 
force of his reasons that I submitted, but to 
the importance of the reasoner. 


“Excellent advice,” exclaims M. de 
Sainte-Aulaire, “which unluckily recalls 
the famous recipe for catching little birds 
by putting salt upon their tails.” We sus- 
pect that the prelate gave up her case as 
hopeless, which it proved; although, in- 
stead of taking the bold plunge to which 
her philosophic friends encouraged and 
invited her, she stood trembling and _ hesi- 
tating on the brink of disbelief to the last. 
As to the catechism, she says: “ I was like 
Fontenelle; I was hardly ten years old 
when I began to understand nothing in it.” 
Once, after she had become blind, she de- 
sired the Epistles of St. Paul to be read 
aloud to her, and, impatient at the want of 
continuity in the reasoning, she interrupted 
the reader, exclaiming, “‘ Weil, but do you 
understand anything in all that?” Given 
the circumstances, it is difficult to imagine 
a more deplorable state of mind. 

It is told of her, what has also been told 
of another celebrated Frenchwoman — ox 
ne préte gu’aux riches —that she objected 
to praying not to be led into temptation, 
on the ground that she had found tempta- 
tion very pleasant. Another version is 
that she said she disliked praying to be 
made good, for fear she should be taken 
at her word. 

Considering the freedom of her opin- 
ions, it is perhaps fortunate that nothing is 
recorded of her prior to her marriage, 





although this did not take place till she was 
twenty-one. It was arranged, as custom- 
ary in her class, by her relatives or friends 
without consulting her inclinations, the 
essential point being that the connection 
should be suitable as regarded fortune and 
birth; and on the 2nd of August, 1718, 
she gave her hand to the Marquis du Def- 
fand de la Lande, colonel of a regiment of 
dragoons, and lieutenant-general of a dis- 
trict, etc. He was only eight years older, 
so that she had no reason to complain of 
disparity of years; but a graver disparity, 
that of character, taste, and modes of 
thought, was not long in manifesting itself. 
She is reported to have said of him: “ 7/7 
Gtait aux petits soins pour déplaire.” 
“ Ennuz,” was her frank confession, “ has 
been, and always will be, the cause of all 
my faults.” No wonder, therefore, that 
she soon got tired of a husband who was 
simply remarkable for dulness and respect- 
ability, and that she availed herself to the 
full of her privileges as a married woman 
to taste the long-coveted pleasures of the 
world. 

The Parisian world was at its worst 
when she entered it. Depravation of 
morals, contempt of principle, unre- 
strained license of conduct, could not well 
be carried farther than they were carried 
under the regency. The marriage tie was 
treated with undisguised ridicule ; and the 
most flattering definition of a husband was, 
“une espice de parapluie social.” The 
intimate society of the regent was almost 
entirely composed of profligates, male and 
female, and it is in this society that we 
find Madame du Deffand playing a prom- 
inent part within a year or two after her 
firat appearance as a wife. The ladies 
who, one after the other, stood highest in 
their royal admirer’s favor — Mesdames 
de Parabére, d’Averne, de Prie— were 
successively her friends. An entry in a 
contemporary journal (of Mathieu Marais), 
describing a /é¢e at St. Cloud, runs: 
““Madame d’Averne was there resplend- 
ent, with Madame du Deffand and another 
lady. Many others had refused to be seen 
at it.” A “joyous orgy” given by Madame 
du Chatelet to five friends at a cabaret, is 
described by the valet de chambre who 
ordered it and brought in the dishes : — 
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The supper began very late, and bore some 
resemblance to those of Tiberius in the island 
of Capri. The guests were Mesdames de 
Meuse, de Boufflers, du  Deffand, de Gra- 
figny, and de la Popeliniére. These ladies 
sent their servants to supper, and remained at 
table till five in the morning, after which they 
got into their carriages, which were in waiting, 
and returned home.* 


Amongst other modes of dissipation by 
which she sought to baffle her constant 
persecutor, ezuz, she tried play. “The 
odious passion, that of play!” she wrote 
to Craufurd, who was the slave of it: “1 
had it for three months: it detached me 
from everything; I thought of nothing 
else. It was diridi 1 was so fond of. I 
was shocked at myself, and cured myself 
of my madness.” It would seem from 
her manner of turning her dissipated ac- 
quaintances to account, that she was not 
solely actuated by the love of pleasure in 
seeking them. Marais sets down in his 
journal, under the date of Sept. 7, 1722, 
that she obtained from the regent, “by 
her intrigues, an annuity of six thousand 
livres, charged on the city, which are 
worth more than all the rest of her paper ;” 
meaning, probably, her share in some of 
the bubble schemes then recently afloat, 
which were freely distributed amongst the 
court ladies by the speculators. In a 
later entry of the same year he says: “ Her 
husband has: thrown her off; he could no 
longer endure her gallantries with Fargis, 
alias Delrieu, son of the partisan Delrieu, 
of whom it was said that he had ‘tant 
volé’ that he had thereby lost a wing. 
These are the people who have the favor 
of the court, and our rents.” 

When, after the death of her royal pro- 
tector, Madame de Prie was exiled to 
Courbepine, in Normandy, “she was ac- 
companied,” remarks an historian of the 
regency, “by Madame du Deffand, her 
rival in beauty, in gallantry, and in malice. 
These two friends interchanged every 
morning couplets which they composed 
against each other. They had imagined 
nothing better to conjure away exnuz .ban 
this amusement of vipers.” This is con- 
firmed by Madame du Deffand, who in a 
letter to Walpole gives a specimen of her 
own share in this epigrammatic duel, which 
does not leave a high impression of its 
piquancy : — 

I had received from her a couplet on an air 
with the refrain tout va cahin caha (all goes 
so-so) : she applied it to my taste. Isent her 


* Voltaire et Madame du Chatelet: Révélations 
d'un Serviteur attaché a leur Personne, etc. Paris, 
1863. 
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this couplet, which is absolutely in the style 
of the verses of Chapelain, author of “ Za Pu- 
celle; — 


Air: Quand Moise fit défense. 
Quand mon goiit au tien contraire, 
De Prie, te semble mauvais, 

De l’écrevisse et sa mére 
Tu rappelles le procés. 


Pour citer gens plus habiles, 
Nous vovons dans |’Evangile 
Que paille en l’ceil du voisin 
Choque plus que poutre au sien. 


When Mrs. Warren, the widow of the 
blacking manufacturer of once famous 
memory, was questioned about the author- 
ship of the verses in praise of her mer- 
chandise, she proudly drew herself up and 
replied, “ We keeps a poet.” If a“ Vo- 
tice historique” prefixed to an early edi- 
ion of the “ Correspondance” may be 
trusted, Madame du Deffand had more 
than one poet in her train. ‘“ Pieces in 
verse have often been attributed to her. 
I know none of which she is really the 
author. She addressed herself, as has 
been seen, tothe muse of M. de Trémont; 
she had subsequently recourse to the com- 
plaisance of MM. Marmontel, Saint-Lam- 
bert, La Harpe, etc. It is they who made 
the verses that she sent in her name. 
They ordinarily accompanied those new 
year’s gifts (¢tvennes) which she was in the 
habit of sending to some of her female 
friends.” This may be partially true at 
the times of which he speaks; but she 
possessed: the gift or knack of rhyming 
with facility, and there is no reason to 
doubt that she was the author of the par- 
ody on the “ /uds de Castro” of Lamotte, 
which checked the popularity of that pro- 
duction in full career. M.de Lescure in- 
timates that her parody was written to 
gratify Voltaire, with whom she appears to 
have struck up a friendship or alliance as 
early as 1722 or 1723; for in a letter of 
1768, he writes, “1 have been attached to 
you for more than five-and-forty years.” 
In a letter (1725) to Madame de Berniétre, 
at whose chateau, near Rouen, Madame 
du Deffand was staying, he writes, “ 1 fan- 
cy that youare having charming suppers ; ” 
and he parodies, applying to these ladies, 
who passed for gourmandes, the verses of 
Voiture to Anne of Austria: — 


Que vous étiez bien plus heureuse 
Lorsque vous étiez autrefois, 

Je ne veux pas dire amoureuse ; 
La rime le veut toutefois. 


About the same time he addressed to 
the same lady (Madame de Berniére) the 
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impromptu subscribed, “ Fait chez vous, 
January 8, after dinner :” — 


Qui vous perd et qui vous attend 
Perd bientét sa philosophie ; 

Et tout sage avec du Deffand, 
Voudrait en fou passer sa vie. 


It would seem from this that Madame 
du Deffand’s charm was of the more in- 
tellectual order; and if, at twenty-eight, 
she had given up intrigue for gourmandise, 
it may fairly be inferred that her imputed 
gallantries were more matters of custom 
and bad example, than of passion, sensi- 
bility, or heart. She fell in with the fash- 
ion: she was carried away in the vortex. 
It was computed, when her career began, 
that there were only three women of her 
condition belonging to the court circle who 
lived respectably with their husbands. It 
is no very severe reflection on her that she 
did not constitute a fourth. The attempt 
she made to re-establish conjugal relations, 
with its results, is related by Mademoiselle 
Aisse, who, proof herself (in one remark- 
able instance) against strong temptation, 
was by no means disposed to impose the 
same self-denial on her friends. “I have 
managed,” she writes, “to bring Bertin 
acquainted with Madame du Deffand. 
She is handsome; she is full of grace: he 
finds her lovable. I hope he will begin 
with her a romance that will last him all 
his life.” Shortly afterwards she contin- 
ues : — 


I wish to speak to you of Madame du Def- 
fand. She had a violent desire to be recon- 
ciled to her husband. As she is clever, she 
justified this desire by very good reasons : she 
consequently acted on several occasions in a 
manner to render their reconciliation durable 
and becoming. Her grandmother dies, and 
leaves her four thousand livres a year. This 
improventent of her fortune afforded the 
means of offering her husband a more favor- 
able condition than if she had been poor. 
She succeeded, as we foresaw. She was com- 
plimented on all sides. I could have wished 
that she had not been in such 4 hurry: a 
noviciate of six months was still necessary, to 
be naturally passed by her. husband with his 
father. I had my reasons for giving her this 
advice ; but as this good lady mingles esprit, 
or, more properly speaking, imagination, with 
everything, she so managed matters that the 
amorous husband broke off his journey and 
came to set up house with her, that is, to the 
extent of dining and supping ; for as to living 
together, she would not hear of it for three 
months, to avoid all suspicion injurious to her 
or her husband. It was the finest friendship 
in the world during six weeks. At the end of 
this time she got tired of this mode of life, 
and resumed an extravagant aversion for her 





husband. Without abruptly breaking with 
him, she put on so despairing and desponding 
an air, that he adopted the step of returning 
to his father’s. She took all imaginable 
measures to prevent his return. I plainly put 
before her all the infamy of the proceeding. 
She has done her best to move me, and bring 
me over to her reasons. I stood firm. I re- 
mained six weeks without seeing her. There 
is no sort of baseness that she has not re- 
sorted to to prevent me from abandoning her. 


This is preposterous. Mademoiselle 
Aisse’s position, little above that of a hum- 
ble companion, renders the adoption of 
such a tone on her part improbable in the 
extreme; and the care Madame du Def- 
fand took to guard her reputation shows 
that she had some worth caring for, in- 
stead of being, as her alleged friend goes 
on to represent her, entirely reckless of 
consequences : — 


The end of this miserable conduct is, that 
she cannot live. with anybody. The good lady 
has thought of nothing but her inclinations, 
and,. without reflection, has judged a lover 
better than a husband. She remains the fable 
of the public, blamed by all the world, despised 
by her lover, shunned. She does not know 
how to set all this right. She throws herself 
at people’s heads to make believe that she is 
not abandoned: this does not answer. She 
wears by turns a calm and an embarrassed 
air. This is her position, and the state of 
things between her and me. 


This account is obviously overcharged. 
The lover is thrown in as a make-weight ; 
and a sufficient explanation of her con- 
duct will be found in her inevitable ten- 
dency to exuuz. We know as a fact that 
she never forfeited her place in society or 
lost caste. That soon afterwards she was 
the most welcome and petted guest at 
Sceaux, is a complete answer to the 
calumny. The presiding genius, the queen 
of this miniature court, was the Duchess 
du Maine, the granddaughter of the great 
Condé, Louise Bénédicte de Bourbon, 
“the divine Ludovise,” the woman in the 
world (goddess and shepherdess by turns) 
in whose honor there had been the great- 
est expenditure of impromptus and madri- 
gals. She was so exacting in this sort of 
homage, that Malézieux speaks of her 
courtiers as condemned to the “galtres 
du bel esprit.” She liked to be sur- 
rounded by as numerous and brilliant a 
circle as she could get together, less to 
enjoy the wit of others than to display her 
own. “I am very fond of society,” was 
her zaive avowal; “all the world listens 
to me, and I listen to nobody.” She 
founded the order of “ La Mouche a MJiel,” 
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of which she was grand mistress, with the 
device, taken from the “Aminta” of 
Tasso, of “ Picciola, st, ma fa pure grave 
le ferite.” (Little, yes; but it makes seri- 
ous wounds), in allusion to her diminutive 
figure. This order was solemnly con- 
ferred on Madame du Deffand, and the 
president Henault wrote verses to com- 
memorate the event. Mademoiselle de- 
Launay (afterwards Madame de Staal), 
lady of honor and private secretary to the 
duchess, referring to one of the first visits, 
writes : — 


We had Madame du Deffand at Sceaux. 
No one has more wit, or has it more natural. 
The sparkling fire which animates her pierces 
to the bottom of every object, makes it come 
out of its own accord, and gives relief to the 
simplest lineaments. She possesses in the 
highest degree the talent of painting character, 
and her portraits, more vivid than the origi- 
nals, render these better known than the most 
intimate commerce with them. She gave me 

uite a new idea of this kind of writing by 
showing me a portrait she had made of my- 
self ; but a little too much precaution and too 
much politeness had, contrary to her custom, 
kept her from the truth. I tried to draw it 
myself, to show where she was wrong, and 
gave it her. o 


This is the portrait of Madame de Staal, 
given in her “Memoirs,” of which she 
naively said, “ Fe ne me suis peinte gu’en 
buste.” 

It would seem that it was not without a 

ood deal of coaxing, and after stipu- 
ating for the apartment of her choice, 
that Madame du Deffand was induced 
from interval to interval to form one of 
the established circles at Sceaux, “ 
' Her Royal Highness [writes Madame de 
Staal from Anet, where the duchess was in the 
habit of passing part of the summer] is in- 
finitely desirous that you should come here. 
She has been much amused by your recital, 
and has appeared to me really touched by the 
proofs of your friendship: she has charged 
me to give you all sorts of assurances of hers : 
she is dying to see you, and if it is absolutely 
impossible for you to come here, she will be 
delighted to find you at Sceaux. If the bad 
weather makes your lodging at the little 
chateau inconvenient, you shall have in pref- 
erence to all the world that which you wish. 
. . « But you must show yourself a little more 
in the day. If your trips to Paris were to be- 
come long and frequent, I believe there would 
be some difficulty in keeping an apartment in 
the great chateau often empty... . If you 
only appear in the evening and are much at 
Paris, her Royal Highness will take it very ill 
of you, if only for the bad example set of dis- 
obedience to her will in this place. 
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Aion she avoided breaking with the 
duchess, Madame du Deffand was already 
far advanced in the formation of a sa/on, 
which required her to make Paris her set 
place of residence. In 1742 we find her 
at a small house in the Rue de Beaune, 
the house in which Voltaire died, and by 
an odd coincidence it is he who was fore- 
most in celebrating her suppers in this 
locality : — 


Formont, vous, et les du Deffand, 
C’est-d-dire les agréments, 

- Lresprit, le bon gofit, l’éloquence 
Et vous plaisirs, qui valez tant ! 
Plaisirs, je vous suivis par gofit 
Et les Newton par complaisance. 


The last line is an unkind hit at 
Madame du Chatelet, who was absorbed 
in the study of Newton. The death of 
Madame de Staal, in 1750, made Madame 
du Deffand’s presence more than ever 
desirable at Sceaux; and from a sense of 
gratitude for the constant affection shown 
her by the duchess, or real sympathy, she 
was induced to devote several weeks to a 
kind of existence which Voltaire hardly 
misdescribed when he wrote, “Do you 
know that you were slaves at Sceaux and 
Anet? yes, slaves in comparison with the 
true liberty one tastes at Potsdam with a 
king who has gained five battles.” 

We are met by a strange contradiction 
and confusion of dates when we try to 
fix the pericd and circumstances at and 
under which she removed to the apart- 
ment in the Convent of Saint Joseph, with 
which the best days of her sa/on are asso- 
ciated. The author of the “ Notice” al- 
ready quoted says, that “disgusted by the 
death of M. de Trémont and that of her 
husband, with the noise and slavery of 
society, and straightened in her means, she 
quitted her hotel and her habits of repre- 
sentation for a modest lodging, where she 
passed the last thirty years of her life.” 
Her husband died in 1753, M.de Trémont 
in 1759, and, as she died in 1780, her thirty 
years’ occupation must have commenced 
in 1750. M. de Sainte-Aulaire, though 
more correct in the main, is equally puz- 
zled and puzzling. He says that, prob- 
ably to escape a little from the slavery of 
Sceaux, she quitted her small apartment 
of the Rue de Beaune for a more consid- 
erable one in the Convent of Saint Joseph, 
Rue Saint-Dominique, which she appears 
to have made a point of furnishing with a 
certain elegance, and that her new estab- 
lishment permitted her to open a salon, 
ate soon took rank in the society of 

aris; — 
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Some years later, in 1753, the death of the 
Duchess du Maine restored her completely to 
herself and her friends. Her Monday suppers 
were soon much in fashion. The good cheer 
and the conversation attracted people, and 
this salon became one of the centres of the 
best company. The Convent of Saint Joseph, 
now the Ministry of War, should have its place 
in a history which remains to be written, that 
of the salons of Paris. Madame du Deffand 
inhabited it during twenty-seven years, and 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse during ten. 


If she inhabited this apartment during 
twenty-seven years, she must have re- 
moved to it in 1753, instead of some years 
before. After quoting a letter to her from 
Madame de Staal, July 1747, expressing 
doubt at her being reconciled to her apart- 
ment of Saint Joseph, M. de Lescure con- 
tinues : — 


This is the first time that there is any ques- 
tion of this installation. It is then in 1747 
that, faithful to the usages of time, which 
opened to widows of quality (sometimes wid- 
ows in the lifetime of their husbands) the 
asylum of the profane part of certain convents, 
where a woman of tact and position could 
enjoy at small expense the pleasures of retreat 
or those of society, Madame du Deffand es- 
tablished herself at the Convent of Saint 
Joseph, 


This seems tolerably clear, yet, unless 
she put off the furnishing for two years, it 
would appear from another source equally 
well authenticated, that the installation did 
not take place till two years later. In a 
letter dated Constantinople, April 17th, 
1749, the Comte des Alleurs, French am- 
bassador to the Porte, writes: “I am 
charmed that you are content with your 
Saint Joseph lodging; I see you hence 
in this apartment, admiring the yellow 
watered silk, and the flame-colored bows. 
I forgive your love of ownership; it is the 
only mode of liking anything.” 

Her income after her husband’s death, 
as she oa yd told Walpole, was 
33,000 livres, little more than £1,200 a 
— of our money; but quite sufficient, in 

er time at Paris, for the establishment 
ood manage- 


she set up —that is, with 
ment; and by all accounts she was an ex- 


cellent manager. An important change in 
her habits is indicated by a letter from 
Baron Scheffer, dated November 2nd, 
1753:— 

It is very true that the plan you have adopt- 
ed of dining may prove as advantageous for 
society as for health. One meets at an earlier 
hour, and naturally enough the people who 
dine have acquired a tranquillity very agree- 
able to those with whom they live. 





Rousseau (quoted with full assent by 
Rogers) justifies his “go@t vif pour les 
adéjeuners,” by the remark, “ C’est le temps 
de la journée on nous sommes les plus 
tranquilles, ok nous causons le plus a 
notre aise.” Sydney Smith gave the pref- 
erence to breakfasts on the ground (open 
to grave doubt) that no one is conceited 
before one. It will be remembered that 
the Parisian dinner rather resembled our 
luncheon in its hour, absence of formality, 
and brevity. 

During the ten years that Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse remained with her, Ma- 
dame du Deffand commanded the best 
society of Paris, including all the literary 
and scientific men of note, with the ex- 
ception of Marmontel and Thomas, the 
constant Aadbitués of Madame Geoffrin, 
and Diderot and Grimm, who remained 
faithful to Baron d’Holbach. These ten 
years began in 1754, and, considering the 
relative position and personal qualities of 
the two ladies, the wonder is that the con- 
nection lasted beyond the first. 

Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was the 
illegitimate daughter of the Comtesse 
d’Albon. Although she was entered in 
the parish registers as the legitimate child 
of a tradesman of Lyons, whose name was 
given her, the secret and all the circum- 
stances of her birth were well known in 
the province; and, as she was born after 
the marriage of her mother, she might 
have put in a claim to inherit with the 
legitimate children, according to the doc- 
trine Po el est guem nuptia demonstrant, 
The fear of her taking this step, which she 
never so much as meditated at any time, 
seems to have been the primary motive 
with the Comte and Comtesse de Vichy 
for taking her under their protection and 
giving her ahome; the comte, Madame du 
Deffand’s brother, having married a legiti- 
mate daughter of the Comtesse d’Albon. 
It would seem that they were content to 
keep her domesticated with their family, so 
as to be able to watch over her, and never 
thought of conciliating her by kindness. 
She had been four years under their roof, 
charged with the education of their chil- 
dren, when she attracted the nectice of 
Madame du Deffand, to whom she eagerly 
unbosomed herself : — 


She told me that it was impossible for her 
to remain with M. and Madame de Vichy; 
that for a long time she had received from 
them the hardest and most humiliating treat- 
ment; that her patience was exhausted ; that 
it was more than a year since she had declared 
to Madame de Vichy that she wished to leave 
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them; that she could no longer endure the 
scenes they daily imposed upon her, 


Writing to her friend, M. de Guibert, at 
a subsequent period, Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse says : — 


There is no misery I have not endured. 
Some day, my friend, I will narrate to you 
things that are not found in the romances of 
Prévost or Richardson. 


To Madame du Deffand, with failing 
eyes and total blindness impending, the 
notion naturally occurred that her young 
friend was the person of all others best 
fitted for a companion. But on sounding 
her brother and sister-in-law, she found 
them strongly opposed to her scheme, and 
resolute not to part with their Arotégée at 
the risk of her being encouraged to form 
hopes or plans inimical to their interests. 
The Duchesse de Luynes, on being con- 
sulted, gave it as her opinion that their 
opposition was unreasonable; and whilst 
the negotiation was proceeding, Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse settled the matter, 
so far as living any longer with her so- 
called protectors was concerned, by taking 
up her abode in a convent at Lyons. This 
she quitted in the spring of 1754 for Ma- 
dame du Deffand’s apartment of Saint Jo- 
seph, after a correspondence in which she 
received ample warning touching particu- 
lar points of conduct; although she could 
hardly have foreseen the hardships and 
trials that were in store for her. In April, 
1754, Madame du Deffand writes : — 


I hope, my queen, that I shall never have to 
repent of what I do for you, and that you 
would not take the step of coming to me if 
you had not thoroughly made up your mind, 
and if you had not decided not to make any 
attempt .. . Having said this, it only remains 
for me to speak to you of the joy I should 
have to see and live with you. Adieu, my 
queen; pack up your things, and come to 
make the happiness and consolation of my 
life: it will not be my fault if it is not re- 
ciprocal. 


There is one article on which I must come 
to an understanding with you: it is, that the 
least artifice, and even the smallest art that 
you might put into your conduct with me, 


would be to me insupportable. Iam naturally 
distrustful, and all those in whom I suspect 


finesse, become suspected by me to the point. 


of my no longer placing any confidence in 
them. I have two intimate friends, Formont 
and D’Alembert : I am passionately attached 
to them, less by their agreeability and their 
friendship than by their extreme truthful- 
ness... 

You must then make up your mind to live 
with me in the greatest truth and sincerity ; 
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never resort to insinuation or tion : 
in a word, never lose one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of youth, which is maiveté. You havea 
great deal of it ; you have gaiety; you are 
capable of sentiments ; with all these qualities 
you will be charming so long as you give your 
naturel fair play, so long as you are without 
pretension and without equivocation. 


When all had been arranged at Lyons, 
Madame du Deffand started for Paris, 
after announcing her speedy return and 
future mode of life to D’Alembert : — 


The life I shall lead will suit you, I hope. 
We shall often dine together ¢éte-d-téte, and 
we shall confirm each other in the resolution 
not to make our happiness depend on any- 
body but ourselves, I shall possibly teach 
you to endure men, and you will teach me to 
do without them. 


Her mode of doing without them was to 
collect round her as many of the most dis- 
tinguished as she could; and the way of 
life she actually pursued for a period is 
correctly described by the author of the 
“ Notice,” who says that, instead of givin 
dinners on fixed days like Madame Geof- 
frin, she gave soirées, beginning at six, 
occasionally followed by a supper. One 
of the aphoristic sayings attributed to her 
was, that “suppers were one of the four 
ends (ins) of man.” What are the other 
three 

Her blindness made day or night indif- 
ferent to her. She~had formerly been in 
the habit of sitting up late, but the dawn at 
least warned her of the necessity of sleep. 
During the concluding twenty-six years of 
her life, when night was never-ending for, 
her, it was only caprice, whim, or exhaus-: 
tion that induced her to take to her bed, not 
to leave it till six in the evening, when she 
received her visitors. Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse was compelled to keep nearly 
the same hours, it being a part of her reg- 
ular duty to remain by the bedside of her 
patroness, reading aloud or conversing, not 
unfrequently till morning broke. She rose 
at five in the afternoon, an hour before 
Madame du Deffand, to prepare for the 
receptions ; and it was her employment of 
this hour, rather than any impatience at 
the painful sacrifice of health and comfort 
imposed upon her, that caused the final and 
definite rupture in 1764. 

She had powers of conversation little, if 
at all, inferior to those of the marquise. 
She was young, interesting, with a distin- 
guished air and presence, and claims to 
what many called beauty, till it was im- 
paired by the small-pox. She occupied a 
little room looking on the court where (sug: 
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gests M. de Sainte-Aulaire) “some clerk 
of the War Office may be now at work, 
little thinking that during many years the 
highest notabilities of the last century were 
in the habit of meeting by appointment 
every day, between five and six, in his 
bureau.” We doubt the many years, but 
it had for some time become the habit of 
Madame du Deffand’s most distinguished 
friends*to pass the hour prior to the open- 
ing of: her salon with Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse. ‘ These,” continues Mar- 
montel, the chief authority for the incident, 
“were moments stolen from Madame du 
Deffand. This special rendezvous was 
consequently a mystery to her, for it was 
well foreseen that she would be jealous of 
it. To listen to her, it was nothing less 
than a treason. She cried out against it 
in the loudest terms, accusing this poor girl 
of seducing away her friends, and vowing 
that she would no longer nourish this ser- 
pent in her bosom.” 

But had she not good reason to com- 
plain? Was it not something very like a 
treason? at all events a flagrant breach of 
the original compact she had insisted upon, 
an undeniable departure from the line of 
conduct she had pronounced essential to 
confidence? Was not this hour a serious 
encroachment on her rights? Were the 
friends who came to her after this prelim- 
inary interchange of mind, the same as if 
they had come fresh, with the gloss of nov- 
elty on their gossip, their anecdotes, or 
their wit? Were they equally able to be- 
gin and carry on the conversation without 
any sense of restraint? Madame du Def- 
fand had clearly right upon her side so 
long as she merely protested against the 
deceit practised on her; but when she 
would listen to no excuse, contrition, or 
promise of amendment, and as good as 
turned her young friend, now become her 
rival, into the streets, she placed herself 
completely in the wrong. More than one 
violent scene of crimination and recrimina- 
tion took place between the ladies; and at 
the end of one of them, if we may believe 
La Harpe, Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, 
driven to despair, took sixty grains of 
opium, which, failing to produce death, 
threw her into terrible convulsions, which 
had a lasting effecton her nerves. Under 
the belief that she was dying, she said to 
Madame du Deffand, who was weeping at 
the foot of her bed, “It is too late, ma- 
dame.” Madame remained inexorable, 
and declined even a parting interview. In 
a final letter she says : —. 

I cannot consent to see you again so soon; 
and I cannot believe that it is a sentiment of 
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friendship that makes you wish it, It is im- 
possible to love those by whom one knows 
oneself to be “detested,” “abhorred,” etc., 
etc.; by whom “one’s self-love is unceasingly 
humiliated, crushed,” etc., etc. These are 
your very e ressions, and the result of the 
impressions that you have long been receiving 
from those whom you call your true friends. 
q ra | may be so in effect ; and I wish with all 
my heart that they may procure you all the 
advantages you expect from them — pleasure, 


fortune, consideration, etc. 


This was meant satirically, but the wish 
was amply fulfilled. The ent in 
the Rue. de Belle-Chase, to which Made- 
moiselle de  Lespinasse removed, was 
furnished for her by the Duchesse de 
Luxembourg, and could boast a circle 
of habitués only second to that which met 
at the convent; in fact, with rare excep- 
tion, the same persons fluctuated between 
both. If there was one to whom Madame 
du Deffand thought she could dictate, it 
was D’Alembert; but when she imperi- 
ously gave him the alternative of breaking 
with ber or Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, 
he decided without a moment’s hesitation 
for the younger, to whom he afterwards 
became passionately attached. This em- 
bittered the rupture ; and on hearing of her 
death, in 1776, Madame du Deffand’s first 
expression was, “ She should have died fif- 
teen years sooner; I should not then have 
lost D’Alembert.” The sa/on of Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse was the only one 
that came into momentous competition 
with that of Madame du Deffand, who, 
when what she thought undue importance 
was attached to Madame Geoffrin’s in her 
presence, exclaimed: “ Combien de bruit 
pour une omelette au lard (What a fuss 
about a bacon omelette) !” 

According to Rochefoucald, the reason 
why the majority of women are little moved 
by friendship is, that it is insipid when 
they have felt love. It may be: because 
Madame: du Deffand was comparatively 
insensible to the tender passion, and only 
gave in to it as the fashion or habit of her 
youth, that she took so ardently to friend- 
ship... But eloquently as she expatiates on 
its charms, she failed to acquire credit for 
the excess of sensibility to which she lays 
claims. La Harpe lays down broadly that 
“it was difficult to have less sensibility and 
more egotism.” 

Under the title of “ Jd@ée des Liaisons de 
Paris,” Grimm reports a pretended dia- 
logue between her and the Count Pont-de- 
Veyle. She begins : — 


“ Pont-de-Veyle!”. “Madame!” “ Where 
are you?” “At your chimney corner.” 
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“With your feet on the hearth, as one is 
among friends?” ‘Yes, madame.” “It 
must be owned that there are few /iaisons of 
longer standing than ours.” ‘“ That is true!” 
** Yes, fifty years good ; and in this long in- 
terval not a cloud, not even the semblance of 
a difference.” ‘“ That is what I have always 
admired.” ‘But, Pont-de-Veyle, may not 
that be because at bottom we have been 
always perfectly indifferent to one another ?” 
* That may well be, madame.” 


When Pont-de-Veyle died, says La Harpe, 
“she came to a large supper-party at Ma- 
dame de Marchais’,” where I was, and she 
was condoled with on her loss. ‘ Hélas / 
he died this evening at six, otherwise you 
would not see me here.” These were her 
very words, and she supped as usual, that 
is to say, very well; for she was very gour- 
mande.” 

M. de Sainte-Aulaire objects that Grimm 
was not personally acquainted with her, 
and appeals to the warm, exacting tone of 
her letters. Yet even these are not want- 
ing in indications that she was deficient in 
tenderness, and commonly made the head 
do duty for the heart. Thus in the corre- 
spondence with the president Henault, 
when she labors hardest to persuade both 
him and herself that they are wrapt up in 
each other, she unconsciously betrays her 
incapacity for genuine affection; and, al- 
though their contemporaries were less 
charitable on this point, we see no reason 
to doubt the entire innocence of their 
liaison. 

He was forty-five when it commenced. 
“ The poor president!” exclaims Grimm, 
“he may have been an agreeable adorer, 
never a passionate one; no one would do 
him this injustice.” He said, pleasantly, 
of his own want of ardor in middle age, 
that he began to be very glad when he mis- 
took the hour, and arrived too late at a 
rendezvous. Yet he was too sentimen- 
tal for Madame du Deffand, who finds 
fault with him for the one flight of gal- 
lantry in his letters with which a woman 
of fancy and feeling would have been 
charmed. She is at Forges taking the 
waters, and he at Paris, when July 12, 
1742, he writes : — 


I went yesterday to “ Brutus:” it was well 
attended. I was confirmed in what I have 
~~ thought, that it is the finest piece 
of Voltaire. Lanoue acted with that intelli- 
gence which you do not like, because it does 
not suppose fire : it is as if when one says that 
a girl on her preferment plays well on the 
harpsichord —this is as good as saying that 
she is not pretty. However, I found no want 
of fire. I returned to receive my company, 
which was not numerous, for we were only 





seven ; the Maréchale, her daughter, Madame. 
de Maurepas, Ceresti, Pont-de-Veyle, and my- 
self. Our supper was excellent, and (what 
will surprise you) we amused ourselves, I 
own to you that if, when it was over, I had 
known where to find you, I should have gone 
to look for you. Zhe weather was the finest 
imaginable, the moon was ree oe and my 
garden seemed to long for you. But, as Poly- 
eucte observes, what is the use of talking of 
these things to hearts that’ God has not 
touched ? 


She replies to this pretty burst in a let- 
ter, or rather a postscript, in which, after 
some medical details of the effect of the 
waters, she says : — ; 


I find I am growing thinner, and I see every- 
body else getting fatter. I should like to hear 
the answer to the consultations which I begged 
you to hold with Silva (the Paris doctor), I 
do not know whether it is one ounce or two of 
peeled cassia that Iam to take, and as I do 
not sup, at what time I should take it. It is 
the moonlight, it is certain circumstances, that 
make 7 long for me. I am regretted and 
wished for according to the dispositions to 
which the beauty of the weather brings your 
soul; as for me, I long for you everywhere, 
and I know of no circumstance which could 
render your presence less agreeable. The fact 
is, I have neither temperament nor romance. 


She had only to go one step farther, and 
say that she had neither body nor soul. 
According to her doctrine, it is lack of 
affection to wish to share a pleasure with 
a beloved object ; and the poet of love was 
untrue to his vocation when he sang: — 


Oh! best of delights, as it everywhere is, 

To be pose the loved one! What a rapture 
is his, 

Who in moonlight and music thus sweetly 


may glide 

O’er the lake of Cashmere, with that one by 
his side ! 

If woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 

Think, think what a heaven she must make of 
Cashmere ! 


The president was not slow to see his 
advantage, and replied : — 


You have neither temperament nor ro- 
mance! I pity you from my soul; and you 
know as well as another the value of this loss, 
for I believe I have heard you speak of it. 
What you call romance in your letter — the 
memories, the moonlight, the idea of the 
places where we have seen any one we love, a 
phase of soul which makes us think more ten- 
derly of them, a fée, a fine day, etc., ina word, 
all that the poets have said upon this subject 
— it seemed to me that this was by no means 
ridiculous, But haply it is for my good that 
you do not like me to have all these follies 
in my head. Well, be it so, I beg pardon 
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for all the rivulets, past, present, and to come ; 
for their brothers, the birds; for their cous- 
ins, the elms ; and for their great-grandfathers, 
the sentiments. There! I stand corrected, 
and my letters will henceforth be only agree- 
able to you by all the news I can pick up in 
the town, and imagine, to amuse you. I re- 
sume, then, the historic style, and I will speak 
no more of myself except in connection with 
facts. 


He might have added, anticipating the 
fine remark of Johnson: ‘ Whatever 
withdraws us from the power of our senses 
— whatever makes the past, the distant, 
or the future predominate over the present, 
advances us in the scale of thinking be- 
ings :” — 

And hence the charm historic scenes impart ; 
Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart. 
Aérial forms, in Tempe’s classic vale, 

Glance through the gloom, and whisper in the 


ale, 
In wild Vaucluse with love and Laura dwell, 
And watch and weep in Eloisa’s cell. 


It was for want of this faculty of asso- 
ciation that she suffered so much from 
ennui, especially after the supply of ex- 
ternal impressions was curtailed by blind- 
ness. From what an infinity of weariness 
and querulousness might she not have 
been saved by a spark of that inward light 
which irradiated and cheered the solitary 
and dark but wakeful hours of Milton! 


Ah! who can tell the triumphs of the mind 
By truth illumined, and by taste refined ? 
hen age has quenched the eye, and closed the 
ear, 
Still nerved for action in her native sphere. 


She seems to have become aware of her 
mistake in trying to pass off the defect of 
her character as a merit, for directly after- 
wards she writes : — 


You know, moreover, what I think, what I 
am, and what are my subjects of quarrel. For 
example, is it in good faith that you tell me I 
wish to emancipate myself from gratitude 
when I appear to doubt of your sentiments? 
Once for all, do you believe me actuated by 
such a motive? Oh, no; you see clear as day 
that when I remark in you a grain of true 
sentiment, it performs the miracle of the grain 
of mustard in Scripture: it removes moun- 
tains. Rarely do you let me enjoy this illu- 
sion, or this truth: but let us drop this, and 
not trouble my waters. They will really do 
me good. 


Referring to the pleasure she received 


from his letters, she tells him that he has 
“ Pabsence délicieuse;” and he replies : — 


You have never said a better thing than that 
Lhave “absence délicieuse.” But all truths are 
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not good to be told. I believe in effect that, 
if you had to arrange your life, you would 
divide it into two parts, and that I should 
have one. Absence is like the Elysian fields, 
in which all men are equal ; or, more correctly 
speaking, I believe that I should have some 
advantage, and that it is the true position for 
recalling one’s love in sonnets. 


Having no imagination of the richer 
kind to vary the expression of such feel- 
ing as she possessed, she exercises her 
ingenuity in inventing subjects of com- 
plaint. She resembles Faulkland in “ The 
Rivals,” who fancies that his mistress’s 
melancholy is assumed to excite his sym- 
pathy, and that her gaiety when he is out 
of spirits is a proof of her indifference. 
In letter-after letter she goes on refining 
on sentiment till it is well-nigh lost in log- 
ical distinctions or metaphysical analysis. 
Ina postscript toone of them she adds : — 


Do not set about correcting yourself in any- 
thing. I like you to talk elms, rivulets, spar- 
rows, etc.: it affords me a most agreeable 
occasion for contradicting you, confounding 
you, tormenting you: it is, I believe, what 
most contributes to the salutary operation of 
the waters. 


How lightly she regarded the tie is 
shown by arpe, when he relates that, 
having made up her mind, by way of 
aa and for the sake.of excitement, to 
try devotion, she began by setting down 


the different things she was prepared to 
renounce, and concluded the list with: 
“As for rouge and the president, I will 
not do them the honor of giving them up.” 
Latterly the intimacy became a mere mat- 


ter of habit, and ceased to be a source of 

tification to either. On the 22nd of 

ebruary, 1769, Voltaire, who detested 
him; writes to her : — 


So the president’s watch is out of order? 
It is the fate of all who live long... . Iam 
told that the president declines apace.. I am 
sorry for it, but one must submit to one’s 
destiny. Pray, tell the shattered president 
how much I am interested in his amiable soul. 


She writes to Walpole, on the 13th of 
June, 1790: — 

Yesterday I dragged the president to a con- 
cert. Mademoiselle le Maure was singing. 
He did not hear her any more than the instru- 
ments that accompanied her. He kept asking 
me every minute if I heard anything. He 
supposes me deaf as well as blind, and as old 
as himself: on this last point he is not far 
wrong. 

Why did she drag him to a concert, ex- 
cept, as he always complained, to “tyran- 
nize” him. He was then eighty-six and 
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she seventy-three. On Sunday, the 25th 
of November, 1770, she writes : — 


What I announced in my last letter has 
come to pass, The president died yesterday 
at seven in the morning. I felt sure he was 
dying since Wednesday: he had not on that 
day, nor since, either suffering or conscious- 
ness; never was end more gentle: he became 
extinct. Madame de Jonsac’s: grief has ap- 

eared extreme; mine is more moderate. I 
ad so many proofs of ‘his lack of friendship, 
that I believe I have only lost an acquaintance : 
however, as this acquaintance was of very long 
standing, and all the world believed us inti- 
mate (except a few who know some of my sub- 
jects of complaint), I receive compliments of 
condolence on every side. It only rests with 
myself to believe that Iam much loved; but 
I have renounced the pomps and vanities of 
this world, and you have made me a perfect 
ame: I have all your scepticism as to 
riendship. 


As Walpole’s proselyte, she had simply 
renounced one set of vanities for another, 
probably a worse; and as for disbelief in 
friendship, her whole correspondence is 
based upon an exaggerated notion of its 
reality. A scene which took place at the 
president’s death-bed may have had some- 
thing to do with her bitterness of tone. 


She asked him if he remembered Madame 
de Castelmoron. The sound of this name 
roused the president, who replied that he well 
remembered it. She then asked himif he had 
loved her more than Madame du Deffand. 
“What a difference!” exclaimed the dying 
man. And then he set himself to make the 
panegyric of Madame de Castelmoron, and 
always by comparing her excellent qualities 
with the vices of Madame du Deffand. This 
dotage lasted half an hour, with everybody 
listening, without its being possible for Ma- 
dame du Deffand to silence- her panegyrist, or 
change the conversation. It was the song of 
the swan. 


Until the rupture with Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, D’Alembert was one of the 
most intimate and valued of her friends. 
The correspondence with or relating to 
him is replete with literary interest; and 
his letters bear ample testimony to his 
truthfulness, independence, and _ self-re- 
spect. He had need of these qualities ; 
for, in regard to birth, he lay under the 
same disadvantage as Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, whilst his person and voice 
went far to justify the reply to a fanatical 
admirer who, in the height of his fame, 
pronounced him to be a god: “ Al/ons 
donc! st cétait un dieu, il commenceratt 
par se faire homme.” There was another 
depreciating and somewhat profane remark 
on his personal appearance, which may 
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have suggested Lord Byron’s on Curran 
and Corinne: “I saw him (Curran) pre- 
sented to Madame de Stael at Mackin- 
tosh’s: it was the grand confluence be- 
tween the Rhone and the Sadne, and they 
were both so d——d ugly that I could not 
help wondering how the best intellects of 
France and Ireland could have taken up 
respectively such residences.” So longas 
D’Alembert and Madame du Deffand re- 
mained friends, all his literary projects are 
communicated to her, and his precise state 
of mind at critical epochs of his career is 
laid bare : — 


March 10, 1753. — I am now immured for a 
long time to come, and likely enough forever, 
in my sad but very dear and very peaceable 
geometry. I am quite satisfied with finding a 
pretext for doing nothing more, in the storm 
my book has raised against me.* I have, 
however, neither attacked nor designated any- 
body, more than the author of “Ze Méchant” 
and twenty others, against whom no one has 
broken out. But there is only luck and ill- 
luck. I need neither the friendship of these 
people, since I assuredly have no wish to ask 
them for anything, nor their esteem, since I 
have resolved never to live with them; so I let 
them do their worst, I have already made five 
hundred livres clear profit by my book ; which 
may mount to two thousand when the impres- 
sion is sold; but only half has been yet. 
Adieu, madame ; hastenyour return. Do you 
know this of geometry, that with it one dis- 
penses with a great many things? 


She does not appreve of this mode of 
turning geometry to account, and replies : 


I have written to Formont to tell you him- 
self his opinion of your work. e thinks 
very nearly like me ; he finds your “ Essay on 
the Great—the Mecenases,” etc., a little 
spun out; but he is enchanted with the style : 
he suggests that the manner of La Bruyére 
would have been more suitable, but he agrees 
that you have not been wrong in not adopting 
it, because too many have done so. He, like 
me, would be in despair at your immuring 
yourself in your geometry. This is all that 
the pretended deaux-esprits and the little au- 
thors desire, and what they aim at in declaim- 
ing against you. Be philosophic, even to the 
point of not caring to appear so: let your 
contempt for men be sincere enough to take 
from them the hope and the means of annoy- 
ing you, 

She took an active part in his election 
to the Academy, in opposition to another 
great lady, who strenuously exerted her- 
self for Bourdaloue. Formont writes, De- 
cember 4, 1763: — 


I am enchanted with the election of D’Alem- 


* Essai sur les Gens de Lettres. 
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bert; it seemed that he had only to show 
himself and it was a settled affair. However, 
you needed all the talents you have for nego- 
tiation: but one is not surprised when one 
reflects that you had to do with the illus- 
trious, the learned D. de Ch. (Duchesse de 
Chaulnes).... ; 

Since D’Alembert is very glad to be of the 
Academy, he must for the present compose 
works intelligible to the vulgar. He has done 
enough to be admired by the calculators ; it is 
time for him to think of pleasing the amiable 
ignoramuses, for whom he is made as much as 
for the others. I have written to him to-day, 
and I will write to-morrow to the president. 


The letter of Formont to D’Alembert 
throws light on the literary and social ca- 
bals of the period. 


She (the Duchesse de Chaulnes) thinks, 
perhaps, that you are wanting in some quali- 
ties which she deems indispensable to a great 
man. She has said that you were but a child : 
she believes that even in a seraglio you would 
drag along an everlasting infancy. I do not 
believe it, at all events ; and I am persuaded 
that you will come well out of whatever you 
may undertake, even the compliment you are 
about to make to the Academy, which appears 
to me a more difficult operation than that of 
contenting a duchess. And these six black 
balls? Who are those people? Six pious 
persons apparently, who are frightened at the 
philosophers ;: as if Newton had not com- 
mented the Apocalypse, and Locke the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians ! 


Seriously, my dear friend, I am delighted 


they have done you justice. I am sorry, for 
the Academy and for the nation, that you have 
not been elected by acclamation ; but that of 
all France and of all Europe will be an ample 
recompense. 


In .a letter to Madame du Deffand, of 
December 22, 1752, D’Alembert writes to 
excuse himself from not dining with her, 
except when she is not afraid of his tiring 
her in a ¢éte-d-téte : — 


I dine and sup at home every day, or nearly 
every day, and I find myself the better for this 
mode of life. I shall see you then when you 
have nobody, and at hours when I may hope 
to find you alone; at other times I should 
meet your president, which would embarrass 
me, because he would think he had reproaches 
to make which I do not think I deserve, and 
because I do not wish to be under the neces- 
sity of disobliging him by justifying myself. 
What you demand of me is impossible, and I 
can assure you it zs impossible since J do not 
do it for you. In the first place, the prelim- 
inary “discourse” (to the “ Encyclopedia”) 
has been more than six weeks in print, so I 
could not insert it if I wished. In the second 
place, do you honestly think, madame, that in 
a work destined to celebrate the great geniuses 
of the nation, and the works that have really 





contributed to the progress of letters and 
science, I ought to speak of the “ Abdrégé, 
Chronologique” ? It is a useful work, I ~~ 
and convenient enough; but this in truth is 
all that men of letters think of it; this is all 
that’ will be said of it when the president is ho 
more. And when I myself shall be no more, 
I am anxious not to be reproached with having 
given excessive eulogies to any one. 


None of her correspondents, except Vol- 
taire, relate current events, some of which 
now sound strange enough, with more dis- 
criminating liveliness. 


Paris, December, 1752.—I entreat you to 
Spare your eyes: it is a real evil to have weak 
sight; but it is not an evil, it is sometimes a 
good, not to see many people. It would be 
one in truth not to hear all the follies which 
are committed here, and the billets of confes- 
sion, and the archbishop, and the Parliament. 
We have been much occupied during a fort- 
night with a sister Perpétue, of the community 
of Saint Agatha, to whom the Parliament 
wished the sacraments to be administered, and 
to whom they were refused by the archbishop. 
The temporalities of the archbishop were 
under seizure for twenty-four hours, (They 
would have found it no easy matter to discover 
his spiritualities.) The king has nullified the 
seizure, and hindered the convocation of the 
peers. The sister Perpétue is better : she has 
caused the Parliament to be informed that she 
was no longer in danger, that she was grateful 
to them for their intentions; and the whole 
affair has ended in an interchange of compli- 
ments. ; 

We are threatened with another schism on 
music. People pretend that I am at the head 
of the Italian faction ; but I have no exclusive 
taste, and I shall always approve what is 
agreeable in French music. It is true I believe 
we are a hundred leagues from the Italians in 
this article. The Parliament wishes to send 
them back their Constitution ; we should at 
least take their music in exchange. . . . 

I have already had the honor to tell you 
that you could keep my letters, and let For- 
mont read them, but he alone ; very few have 
seen them, and you alone have a copy of them. 
It is, of all that I have done in my life, the only 
thing I should wish to subsist when I am no 
more. 


In February 1753 he says that the out- 
cry against his book is prodigious, and 
that it is not so much the evil he has said 
of the great, as the good he has said of 
Italian music, that has made him a host of 
enemies. 


I fancied one might like, down to puppets 
inclusively, without doing wrong to anybody; 
but I deceived myself. A powerful and for- 
midable faction, headed by MM. Géliotte and 
the president Henault, are going barking from 
house to house against me. Judge of the im- 
pression this has made on me, and how much 
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I should need my stoicism on this occasion if 
I had not thought I ought to keep it for more 
important conjunctures, 


I have made a sufficiently stupid bargain 
with my publishers: it is, that they shall uan- 
dertake the cost, and that we shall share the 
profits. I have as yet received nothing. I 
will tell you what I get; there is no appear- 
ance of its being much, nor any more ap- 

arance of my continuing to work in this 
ine. I will do geometry, and read Tacitus. 
It strikes me that people are very anxious I 
should be silent, and in truth I demand no 
better. When my little fortune no longer 
suffices for my subsistence, I will retire to 
some place where I can live cheaply. Adieu, 
madame. Esteem, as I do, men according to 
their worth, and nothing will be wanting to 
your happiness. I hear of Voltaire reconciled 
with the king of Prussia, and Maupertuis re- 
lapsed. Ma foi, men are well-nigh mad, 
beginning with the wise. 

He recurs again and again to his beloved 


geometry, which his friends are constantly 
entreating him to give up: — 


If you did but know what a sweet retreat 
this geometry is to idleness! And then-the 
fools do not read you, and consequently 
neither blame nor praise; and do you count 
this advantage for nothing? In any case, I 
have geometry for a year at the very least. 
Ah! what fine things I am employed on that 
nobody will read. 


After stating that he had received only 
five hundred livres out of the two thousand 
he had expected from his book, he says : — 


With all that, I have more money in pros- 
pect than I can spend. How foolish it is to 
torment oneself for things which do not ren- 
der one more happy! One had better say at 
once, “ Could I not do without it?” And this 
is the recipe I have long been in the habit of 
following. 


To Madame du Deffand belongs the 
saying, sometimes attributed to Voltaire, 
that the “ Z’E sprit des Lois” of Montes- 
quieu might have been more accurately 
entitled “De Esprit sur les Lois;” a 
saying, perhaps, more pointed than true.* 
Montesquieu was one of her correspon- 
dents, and the man, with his habits and 
modes of thought, is depicted in his let- 
ters. He was obviously fond of trifling. 


Chateau de la Bréde, June 15, 1741.—I 
promised you to write, but what could I tell 
you that you would care about? Now that I 

ave only sad_ objects, I occupy myself with 


* “Madame du Deffand was right in calling his book 
*De Esprit sux les Lois.’ It cannot, I think, be 


defined better . . 
sets others thinking.” (Voltaire to the Duc d 
September 14, 1752.) 


+ The author is always isking, = 
zés, 


reading romances : when I am happier I shall 
read the old Chronicles, to temper the 
and the evil. But I feel that there is no read- 
ing which can replace a quarter of an hour of 
those suppers which made my delight. . ... 
Here they talk of nothing but vineyards, and 
property, and lawsuits, and I am happily fool- 
ish enough.to accuse myself of all that; that 
is to say, to interest myself in it. But I for- 
get that I am wearying you to death, and that 
the thing in the world which does you most 
harm is ennui; and I ought not to kill you, 
as the Italians kill, by a letter. 
' September 12, 1741.-— You say, madame, 
that nothing is happy, from the angel to the 
oyster. We must distinguish. The seraphim 
are not happy: they are too sublime. They 
are like Voltaire and Maupertuis; and I am 
a ane that, there on high, they do their 
st to get each other into trouble. But you 
cannot dcubt that the cherubim are happy. 
The oyster is not so unhappy as we: he is 
swallowed without suspecting it; but as for 
us, we are told beforehand that we are goi 
to be swallowed, and made aware that we shall 
be digested eternally. I could speak to you 
who are rmand of those creatnres with 
three stomachs: the devil is in it if there is 
not one good amongst the three. I return to 
the oyster: he is unhappy when some pro- 
longed disease causes him to become pearl: 
this is precisely the happiness of ambition. 


It would seem from his next letter (Sep- 
tember 13, 1742) that she was already in 
dread of blindness : — 


I begin with your postscript. You say that 
you are blind. Do you not see that you and I 
elsewhere were little rebel spirits condemned 
to darkness? What ought to console us is, 
that those who see clearly are not more lumi- 
nous on that account... . 

It is very singular that a lady who has a 
Wednesday has no news. I will do without 
it. Iam nearly overwhelmed with business: 
my brother is dead. I never read a book; I 
walk a great deal; I think often of you. Je * 
vous aime.* I present my respects. 


The animated and sustained corre- 
spondence with Voltaire did not begin till 
after the death of the “divine Emilie,” 
Madame la Marquise du Chatelet, who 
died in childbirth at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1749. The event gave occasion 
for more than one scandalous story; and 
the scene at her death-bed, between her 
husband, St. Lambert, and Voltaire, as 
currently told, must be familiar to our 
readers. Voltaire writes, the roth of Sep- 
tember, 1749: — 


* It is a defect, often remarked, in the French lan- 
guage, that it has only one word for liking and loving. 
Patme ulie: faime un gigot.’ The “ $e vous 
aime,’’ of Montesquieu is untranslatable. He meant 
yan nae owe than liking and less than loving. 





the other hand we have no word for esfrit. 
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That unhappy little daughter of whom she 
was brought to bed, and who has caused her 
death, did not interest me enough. Aas / 
madame, we made a joke of this event ; and it 
is in this unhappy tone that I wrote by her 
order to her ‘gade, If anything can aggra- 
vate the horrible condition in which I am, it 
would be to have treated with gaiety an ad- 
venture the result of which poisons the re- 
mainder of my miserable life. I have written 
to you on her lying-in, and I announce her 
death. It is to the sensibility of your heart 
that I have recourse in my despair. They are 
carrying me to Cirey with M. du Chatelet (the 
husband). Thence I return to Paris, without 
knowing what will become of me, and hoping 
to rejoin her soon. Permit me on arriving to 
have the mournful consolation of speaking of 
her, and of weeping at your feet for a woman 
who, with all her weaknesses, Aad a respectable 
soul,* 


He must have been hard pushed for 
sympathy when he wrote thus, for he was 
well aware that there was no love lost be- 
tween the two ladies, and he must certainly 
have seen the portrait of the dear defunct 
addressed to herself by Madame du Def- 
fand. The lurking satire is so obvious, 
that the writer was compared to the sur- 
geon who not only attended a friend care- 
fully during a last illness, but dissected 
him. 

The most interesting of his letters to 
her are from Prussia and Switzerland. In 
one dated Potsdam, May 1751, after stat- 
ing that he had promised the king to 
remain with him till September, he con- 
tinues : — 

One must keep one’s word with kings, and 
especially with this one. Besides, he inspires 
me with so much ardor for work, that if I had 
not learnt to occupy myself, I should learn it 
of him. I have never seen a man so labori- 
ous. I should blush to be idle, when I see a 
king who governs four hundred leagues of 
country all the morning, and who cultivates 
letters all the afternoon. There is the secret 
of avoiding the ennui of which you speak ; 
but for that, you should have the phrenzy for 
work like him, and like me his poor servitor. 
When new books arrive from Paris, crammed 
with esprit which no one understands, bristling 
with old saws brushed and rebroidered with 
new glitter, do you know, madame, what we 
do? We do not read them. All the good 
books of the past age are here; and that is 
quite right. We re-peruse them to preserve 
us from the contagion. Take care of your- 
self; don’t eat too much. I “foresaw, when 
you were so ill, that you would live long. 
Above all, don’t get disgusted with life; for 
taking it all in all, after having long dreamed 
about it, one finds that there is nothing better. 


* Alluding to the Marguise of “Le Bourgevis Gen- 
tilhomme.” 
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The graceful mockery of his style is par- 
ticularly remarkable in such passages as 
the following : — 


I only regretted in your eyes, madame, the 
loss of your beauty, and I knew you were 
philosopher enough to console yourself; but 
if you have lost your sight, I pity’ you infi- 
nitely. I will not propose to you the example 
of M. de S., blindat twenty, always and even 
too gay. I agree with you that life is not 
good for much; we only endure it by dint of 
an almost invincible instinct which nature has 

iven us; she has added to this instinct the 
ttom of Pandora’s box, hope. 

It is when this hope absolutely fails us, as 
when an insupportable melancholy gets pos- 
session of us, that one triumphs over the in- 
stinct which makes one hug the chains of life, 
and that one has to leave this badly-built 
house, which one despairs of repairing. It is 
what has been done recently by two persons 
of the country I inhabit. One of these two 
set peg as was a girl of eighteen, whose 

ead had been turned by the Jesuits, and who, 
to get rid of them, has gone to another world. 
It is a course which I shall not adopt, at least 
so soon, for the reason that I have annuities 
from two sovereigns, and I should be incon- 
solable if my death enriched two crowned 
heads. If, madame, you have annuities from 
the king, take great care of yourself; eat 
little, go to bed early, and you will live a hun- 
dred years. 


He is fond of reverting to this topic : — 


If I am not mistaken, I advised you to live 
to exasperate those who pay you annuities, 
As for me, it is almost the only pleasure I 
have left. I picture to myself, when I feel the 
approach of an indigestion, that two or three 
princes will inherit from me: then I take 
courage through pure malice, and I conspire 
against them with rhubarb and sobriety. 


The critical remarks interspersed in his 


letters are always suggestive, if not always 
sound ; — 


Do you know Latin? No: this is why you 
ask me if I like Pope better than Virgil. Ah, 
madame, all our modern languages are dry, 
poor, and without harmony, in comparison 
with those spoken by our first masters, the 
Greeks and the Romans: we are but village 


fiddies. How, moreover, can you expect me 
to compare epistles to an epic poem — to the 
loves of Dido, to the burning of Troy, to the 
descent of Aineas into hell? I believe the 
‘Essay on Man” by Pope to be the first of 
didactic poems: but do not let us place him 
alongside of Virgil. You only know Virgil 
by translations ; but poets cannot be translated. 
an one translate music ? 


Referring to translations in another 
place, he says: “ We translate the English 
as badly as we fight against them by sea.” 

- The Duc de Richelicu was so renowned 
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for his successes with the fair sex that, as 
the highest tribute that could be paid to 
a woman of sense and virtue, Madame de 
Flamarens, it was proposed to give her for 
epitaph: “ Elle fut belle: elle aima son 
mart, et elle résista & Richelieu.” What 
a comment on the morals of her age! In 
allusion to the duc’s reputation in this 
respect, Voltaire, after remarking that he 
will have a large share of her favor if he 
takes Port-Mahon, adds: “This Isle of 
Minorca was formerly called the Isle of 
Venus; it is no more than just that it 
should surrender to M. de Richelieu.” 

Nothing can be better than his remarks 
on reading, which, he shows, should be sus- 
tained and pursued with a given object, to 
afford either instruction or a relief from 
ennul :— 


But you, madame, do you pretend to read 
as one makes conversation ? take up a book as 
one asks the news, read it, and lay it down? 
take up another which has no connection with 
the first, and leave it for a third? In this 
case you have no great pleasure. To have 
pleasure, you need a little passion; you need 
a great object which interests you, a fixed 
desire of instruction which occupies the soul 
continually. This is difficult to find, and does 
not come of its own accord. You are dis- 
gusted ; you only wish to be amused, I see it 
well, and amusements are still very rare. If 
you were fortunate enough to know Italian, 
you would be sure of a good month of pleasure 
with Ariosto ; you would be transported with 
joy; you would see the most elegant and the 
most flowing poetry, ornamented without 
effort by the most fruitful imagination with 
which nature has ever gifted man. Every ro- 
mance becomes insipid alongside of Ariosto ; 
‘ all is flat before him, and above all, the trans- 
lation of our Mirabeau. 


In a subsequent letter he says that Ari- 
osto is his god; that all poems weary ex- 
cept his. 


I did not like him enough in my youth; I 
did not know Italian. The Pentateuch and 
Ariosto now make the charm of my life. But, 
‘madame, if I ever make a tour to Paris, I 
should prefer you to the Pentateuch. 


A burgomaster of Middlebourg, whom I 
don’t know, wrote to me a short time since to 
ask me, as a friend, if there is a God; if, in 
case there is one, he cares about us ; if matter 
is eternal ; if it can think; if the soul is im- 
mortal. He begged me to reply by return of 
post. I receive such letters every week; I 
lead a pleasant life. 


In January 1764 he writes to tell her 
that one of her dons mots is quoted in the 
notes of “ Za Pucelle.” There is no don | 
mot which has struck deeper root, or to | 





this day is more familiar in men’s months, 
although few, perhaps, are acquainted with 
its history as related by Voltaire. Havin 
occasion to mention Denis (Dionysiusy 
Bishop of Paris, he proceeds to state that 
the Abbé Heldouin was the first who 
wrote that this bishop, having been decapi- 
tated, carried his head between his arms 
from Paris to the abbey which bears his 
name. Crosses-were afterwards erected 
at all the places where the saint stopped 
on his way. When the Cardinal de Poli- 
gnac related this history to Madame du 
Deffand, and added that Denis had no 
trouble in carrying his head except to the 
first station, she replied: “I can well be- 
lieve it; in affairs of this kind, // #’y a gue 
le premier pas gui cohte.” * 

The germ of a famous saying of Vol- 
taire’s may be found in his letter to her of 
November 21, 1766:— 


The juridical assassination of Calas, and 
the murder of the Chevalier de la Barre, have 
not done honor to the Velches in foreign 
countries. Your nation is divided into two 
species: the one of idle monkeys who mock 
at everything, and the other of tigers who tear. 
The more progress reason makes on one side, 
the more on the other does fanaticism grind 
its teeth. 


His moral sense was neither strong nor 
discriminating, notwithstanding ,his burn- 
ing hatred of bigotry and persecution, or 
he would hardly have been seduced by 
any amount of flattery or cajolery into 
making light of the crimes by which the 
empress Catherine won her way to the 
throne. 


There is a woman who is founding a great 
reputation, the Semiramis of the north, who 
marches fifty thousand men into Poland to 
establish toleration and liberty of conscience. 
It is a unique thing in this world’s history, 
and, I warrant you, will go far. I boast of 
being a little in her good graces. I am her 
knight towards and against all. J now well 
that she is reproached with some trifles on the 
subject of her husband, but these are family 
matters with which I do not meddle; and 
besides, it is not bad to have a fault to repair ; 
this engages her to make great efforts to force 
the public to esteem and admiration ; and as- 
suredly her wretched fellow of a husband 
would not have done any of the great things 
my Catherine is doing every day. 


Madame du Deffand does not appear to 
have been quite as much revolted by the 
tone of this letter as she should have 
been, for she mentions it to the Duchesse 
de Choiseul as a very agreeable one, and 


* “La Pucelle,” note to canto i. 
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it was left to the duchesse to expose its 
fallacies and bad taste : — 


What ! Voltaire finds something to laugh at 
in an assassination! And what an assassina- 
tion! That of a sovereign by his subject! 
that of a husband by his wife! This woman 
conspires against her husband and her sove- 
reign, deprives him of his empire and his life 
in the cruelest manner, and usurps the throne 
over her own son; and Voltaire calls these 
things family quarrels ! 


Voltaire could never get Madame du 
Deffand to go completely along with him 
in his religious (or anti-religious) flights, 
although he himself stopped short of the 
conclusions at which the leading free- 
thinkers of Paris had arrived. They said 
of him, “C’est un bigot; il est déiste.” 
But there was one remark of hers on 
which he was able to fix as indicating her 
unfortunate state of mind on such sub- 
jects :— 


“ The things which cannot be known to us are 
not necessary tous.” Great mot, madame ; great 
truth ! and, what is more, very consolatory. 


Notwithstanding her sceptical turn, 
Madame du Deffand took pelt against 
the philosophers, who regarded her with 
fear and suspicion. There are numerous 
traces of their ill-will in the correspond- 
ence between Voltaire and D’Alembert ; 
and Voltaire, at the very period when we 
should have supposed him the most 
attached of her friends, indulges in the 
grossest abuse. Writing to D’Alembert, 
March 3, 1766, and referring to a report of 
his own marriage to Mademoiselle de. 
Lespinasse, he says : — 


I live actually in the same house with her, 
where there are besides ten other lodgers ; this 
it is which has occasioned the current report. 
I have, moreover, no doubt of its being con- 
firmed by Madame du Deffand, to whom, it is 
said, you write fine letters (7 do nat know why). 
She knows well that there is no marriage ; but 
she wishes to have it believed that there is 
something else. An old and infamous catin 
like her'does not believe in virtuous women ; 
happily she is known and believed as she 
merits. 


On July 2, 1770, D’Alembert writes 
from Paris to Voltaire, in Switzerland : — 


I know, my dear master, that people write 
to you from Paris (to try to poison your pleas- 
ure) that it is not to the author of “ Za Hen- 
riade,” of “ Zaire,” ctc., that we raise this 
monument, but to the destroyer of religion. 
Do not believe this calumny. And to prove 
to you and to all France how atrocious it is, it 
is easy to engrave on the statue the titles of 


MADAME DU DEFFAND, 


your principal works. Rest sure that Ma- 
dame du Deffand, who has written you this 
atrocity, is much less your friend than we are: 
that she reads and applauds the writings of 
Fréron; and that she cites from them with 
ona the malicious things aimed at you. I 

ave more than once been witness of this. 
Do not then believe the malicious things she 
writes to you. 


The hollowness of feeling that underlies 
the warm professions of friendship in this 
correspondence is absolutely repulsive. 
But there is one striking exception. The 
letters of the Duchesse de Choiseul bear 
internal testimony to her solid worth and 
truth of character; and they are not less 
remarkable for their range and variety 
than for their good sense. There is a 
novel by Emile Souvestre, entitled, “ Les 
Réprouvés,” in which all the warm-hearted 
people come to grief, and the cold-hearted 
calculating monopolize all the honors and 
riches of this world. But the balance is 
restored in the next, when, all hearts being 
laid bare, in those of the prosperous ap- 
pears a serpent, and in those of the 
reprobates (/es réprouvés) a star. Ma- 
dame de Choiseul had some such theory 
in her mind when she wrote : — 


You are right, the cold hearts are réprouvés, 
I don’t know whether they will burn in the 
other world, but I am sure they are frozen in 
this: they are dead before they are born. 
Life is in the fire : youth burns for pleasure; 
sensitive hearts for love; the ambitious for 
glory 5 the virtuous for honor, for what is 
good —that good by which we enjoy and make 
others enjoy. Those who in any walk what- 
ever have acquired celebrity, those who from 
the remote ages have transmitted their names 
to our time, were all animated with this divine 
fire: it extends existence in the present; it 
perpetuates it in ages to come. Those whose 
names are dead to posterity, were dead already 
for their contemporaries. 


Yet examples abound of names and 
reputations fully alive to contemporaries 
which are now a dead letter except to what 
Mr. Carlyle calls the Dryasdusts. She 
continues : — 


Don’t believe, then, these cold souls and 
narrow minds, who tell us that the best spirits 
of antiquity are those who are not known to 
us, for the very reason that they are unknown : 
they make goodness passive ; it is the good- 
ness of fools ; it consists in not doing harm; 
but the true goodness is the result of all the 
virtues, and the active virtues, because they 
all tend to produce good. Let people say 
what they will, one is still more celebrated by 
the good than by the evil which one does to 
mankind. The first divinities on earth have 





been the first benefactors of humanity. 
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This, it will be remembered, was the 
subject of Lord Melbourne’s prize — 
at Cambridge, and there still remains muc 
to be said on both sides. 

Horace Walpole’s acquaintance with 
Madame du Deffand began in 1765, and 
his first impression was far from favorable. 
He writes to Seymour Conway from Paris, 
October 6, 1765 :—. 


There are two or three houses where I go 
quite at my ease, am never asked to touch a 
card or hold dissertations. Nay, I don’t pay 
homage to their authors. Every woman has 
one or two planted in her house, and God 
knows how they water them. The old presi- 
dent Henault is the pagod at Madame du 
Deffand’s, an old blind debauchee of wit, 
where I supped last night. The president is 
very near deaf, and much nearer superannu- 
ated. He sits at table by the mistress of the 
house, who formerly was his. She inquires 
after every dish on the table, is told who has 
eaten of which, and then bawls the bill of fare 
of every individual into the president’s ears. 
In short, — mouthful is proclaimed, and so 
is every blunder I make against grammar. 


In a letter of November 14, 1765, he 
speaks much in the same tone of her and 
her society; but, soon after, on December 
2, he writes to Selwyn : — 


In return for your kind line by Mr. Beau- 
clerk, I send you a whole letter ; but I was in 
our debt before for making over Madame du 
effand to me, who is delicious; that is, as 
often asI can get her fifty years back. But 
she is as eager about what happens every day 
as Iam about the last century. I sup there 
twice a week, and bear all her dull company 
for the sake of the regent. 


Selwyn, who passed a good deal of his 
time at Paris, was the connecting link be- 
tween the best French and English society. 
He introduced Gibbon to Madame de 
Geoffrin, as well as Walpole to Madame 
du Deffand, who speaks thus of him in a 
letter to Crawford, February 13, 1767: — 


I am far from thinking Mr. Selwyn stupid, 
but he is often in the clouds. Nothing strikes 
or rouses him but ridicule, and he catches it 
on the wing. He has graceé“and finesse in 
what he says, but he does not understand con- 
tinuous conversation; he is absent, indiffer- 
ent; he would be frequently exzzyé, without a 
very good recipe which he has against exnui ; 
it is, to fall asleep when he likes. It is a tal- 
ent that I much envy him ; if [had it, I should 
make great use of it. He is malicious (ma/in), 
without being wicked (méchant); he is offi- 
cious, polite; besides his Lord March, he 
loves nothing. One would be at a loss to 
form any tie with him; but one is glad to 
meet him, to be in the same room with him, 
although one has nothing to say to him. 


In reference to Selwyn’s habit of dozing 
in society, Gilly Williams writes : — 


We hear of your falling asleep standing at 
the old president’s, and knocking him and 
three other old women into the fire. Are 
these things true? . . . Cannot we get you an 
hospital in this island, where you can pass 
your evenings with some sensible matrons? 
And if they are not quite blind, they may have 
some natural infirmity equivalent to it. 


About the same time (1766) Lord March 
writes to Selwyn to say that Lady Hert- 
ford made a thousand enquiries about him ; 
“asked how long you intended to stay (at 
Paris), and hoped you would soon be tired 
of blind women, old presidents, and pre- 
miers (the Duc de Choiseul).” 

To return to Walpole: in a letter to 
Gray, dated Paris, January 25, 1766, after 
a lively sketch of Madame Geoffrin, he 
proceeds : — 


Her great enemy, Madame du Deffand, is 
now very old and stone-blind, but retains all 
her vivacity, wit, memory, judgment, passions, 
and agreeableness. She goes to operas, plays, 
suppers, and Versailles ; gives suppers twice a 
week; has yer poe new read to her; makes 
new songs and epigrams, aye, admirably, and 
remembers every one that has been made these 
fourscore years. She corresponds with Vol- 
taire, dictates charming letters to him, contra- 
dicts him, is no bigot to him or anybody, and 
laughs at both the clergy and the philosophers. 
In a dispute, into which she easily falls, she is 
very warm, and yet scarce ever in the wrong. 
Her judgment on every subject is as just as 
possible ; on every point of conduct as wrong as 
possible ; for she is all love and hatred, pas- 
sionate for her friends to enthusiasm, still 
anxious to be loved, I don’t mean by lovers, 
and a vehement enemy, but openly. 

As she can have no amusement but con- 
versation, the least solitude and ennui are in- 
supportable to her, and put her into the power 
‘of several worthless people, who eat her sup- 
pers when they can eat nobody’s of higher 
rank, wink to one another,.and laugh at her; 
hate her because she has forty times more 
parts, and venture to hate her because she is 
not rich, 


In a letter to Crawford, March 6, 1776, 
after speaking of her as the most generous, 
friendly being upon earth, he says :— 


I converse with Mesdames de Mirepoix, 
Boufflers, and Luxembourg, that I may not 
love Madame du Deffand too much, and yet 
they do but make me love her the more. But 
don’t love, pray don’t love me. Old folks are 
but old women, who love their last lovers as 
much as they did their first. I should still be 
liable to believe you, and I am not at all of 
Madame du Deffand’s opinion, that one might 
as well be dead as not love somebody. 





think one had better be dead than love any- 
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body. -Let us compromise this matter; you 
shall love her, since she likes to be loved, and 
I will be the confidant. We will do <a 
we can to please her. I can go no farther. 
have taken the veil, and would not break my 
vow for the world. 


Whenever he talks of going to Paris, it 
is to see his charming, his dear old blind 
woman; and his fondness for her society 
was a topic of pleasantry amongst his 
friends. 


My Lady Shelburne has taken a house here 
(Twickenham), and it has produced a don mot 
from Mrs. Clive. You know my Lady Suffolk 
is deaf, and I have talked much of a charming 
old passion I have at Paris who is d/ind. 
“ Well,” said the Clive, “if the new countess 
is but /ame, I shall have no chance of ever 
seeing you.” 


He was close on fifty, and Madame du 
Deffand seventy, when their correspond- 
ence began; and considering that she had 
never seen him, one would have thought 
that it might have been established and 
sustained upon a rational footing, undis- 
turbed by suspicion, distrust, or irritability 
on either side. But he was morbidly sen- 
sitive to ridicule, and she had grown into 
the confirmed habit of exaggerating senti- 
ment till it became ridiculous. There is 
a French proverb: “ En,amour trop n'est 
jamais assez.” She acted as if this was 
equally true of friendship, which, under 
her treatment, became as she advanced in 
years more absorbing, more unreasonable, 
more exacting than love. Yet this was 
not owing to the warmth, but rather to the 
coldness of her heart, which required a 
succession of stimulants to quicken its 
action and prevent her blood from stag- 
nating. We are reminded of Madame de 
Stael’s German baron, who jumped over 
the chairs and tables “Jour se faire vif.” 
She spoke from sorrowful experience when 
she told Walpole that one might as well 
be dead as not love somebody. This in- 
Capacity for loving was her curse, the 
source and origin of her constant longing 
for excitement, of her ever-present sense 
of the wearing, wasting monotony of life. 


Struck by the fondness of Madame de | P. 


Genlis for the infant Pamela, she said, 
“Then you love this child very much?” 
“Yes, madame.” “That is very fortu- 
nate; I have never been able to love any- 
thing.” Yet she is as eloquent, in the qual 
ing strain, on the affections, as if her whole 
soul was made up of tenderness, and she 
rings the changes on fancied neglect till 
she has well nigh driven Walpole mad. 
In refining and expatiating on her own 





wounded sensibility, in eg = 5 
every imaginable shape, she disp 
command of lan e, a fertility of re- 
source, an abundance of illustration, that 
recall Petrarch’s sonnets and Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam.” 


I fancied the other day [she writes to Wal- 
pole] that I was in a garden, of which you 
were the gardener; that, seeing the approach 
of winter, you had torn up all the flowers you 
thought out of season, although there were 
some not he quite faded —as violets, daisies, 
etc.—and that you had left only a certain 
flower, which. has neither odor nor color, 
called immortelle, because it never fades. It 
is the emblem of my soul, from which results 
a great privation of thoughts and imagination, 
but where there remains a great constancy, 
esteem, and attachment. 


This was not at all in his way, and le 
accuses her of writing like a Portuguese 
pun. Felton Hervey had jocularly given 
out that he himself was in love with her, 
and she with Walpole. On hearing this, 
Walpole is furious, and writes in a tone 
the severity of which may be guessed from 
her reply. 


My friend, my “a friend, in God’s name 
let us make peace. I had rather believe you 
mad than unjust. Be neither one nor the 
other. If I was wrong, I would own it, and 
you would forgive me. But in truth I am not 
guilty; I never speak of you. Your English 
who are satisfied with me, think to show their 

ratitude by speaking of my esteem for you. 

hose who love you, think they give you 
pleasure : those who do not love you, seek to 
annoy you, if they see that this displeases you ; 
but I am sure that good Hervey thought he 
was doing wonders. I forgive him, despite of 
the evil he has done me. 


When I receive a severe letter from you, fuli 
of reproaches, suspicions, of coldness, I am 
wretched for eight days ; and when at the end 
of this term I receive one still more cross, I 
lose my head altogether. > 


Ten days afterwards, April 14, 1770, she 
writes : — 


I am as satisfied with the letter I have just 
received, as a fendu would be to obtain his 
ardon; but the cord has hurt my neck, and 
if I had not received prompt relief, it was all 
over with me. Let us forget the past. I had 
rather be thought guilty, than risk troubling 
the peace afres am well with everybody. 


It inevitably results from the peculiar 
character of their friendship, that the pros- 
pect of meeting is clouded with apprehen- 
sion, and seems, on the whole, to afford 
her more pain than pleasure. She prom- 
ises him that her first care will be to ban- 
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ish every topic that might ruffle his tran- 
quillity, to make no allusion to the past, 
and not enter into explanations which 
would be equally useless and fatiguing. 


I will not make you sit up late: you shall 
fix the hour of supper, and have the entire 
regulation of my conduct during all the days 
you can give me. On your side, I earnestly 
entreat you not to let me see any fear or dis- 
trust; and let there be between us neither 
complaints, nor reproaches, nor restraint, nor 
embarrassment ; so that I may really during 
some weeks be happy and taste pleasure. 
Prepare yourself to find me much aged: it is 
not of the exterior that I speak ; that signifies 
nothing: it is of the soul, which is much 
depressed. If you reanimate it, you will per- 
form a miracle. 


This was in June 1771, when she was 
seventy-five. A few months before, she 
had written: — 


It is singular that at my age there are so 
many things which appear new to me, and 
which cause much surprise. It is in truth a 
pity that I have so little time left to profit by 
them. Perhaps I should not utilize them as I 
imagine ; and if I was not a dupe in certain 
respects, I should be so in others. I have 
been so up to the present time, through 
too much confidence; I should become so 
through too much distrust. But what is sure 
is that I have acquired a fund of the deepest 
contempt for mankind. I do not except the 
women: quite the contrary ; I find them much 
worse than the men. It would be very pleas- 
ing to have a friend to whom one could con- 
fide all one’s observations, all one’s remarks, 
but it is impossible. ... 

When I think of all the people I know, even 
those with whom I live daily, that are called 
rd friends, there are none, men or women, 
who have the slightest spark of sentiment for 
me, nor I for them: there are some of those 
whom I see the most frequently, in whom I 
discover a jealousy, an envy, the effects of 
which I am unceasingly occupied in counter- 
acting. Their vanity, their pretensions, make 
most people unsociable. Am I wrong in 
thinking it a misfortune to be born? You 
suffice, however, to prevent me from being 
miserable ; but mark well the kind of happi- 
ness I owe to you, and with how many crosses 
it is accompanied. 


A judge of the old school (Littledale), 
when a ‘Teading counsel pressed the ad- 
canara of the court on account of the 
ateness of the hour, replied: ‘ Why, Mr. 
——, we must be somewhere.” The re- 
mark was pregnant with meaning, whether 
the legal dignitary saw it or not. There 
are few who, at given hours or intervals, 
have not wished to be nowhere; or whom 
the necessity of being somewhere has not 
led into difficulty or harm. - “ How happy 
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one would be,” exclaims Madame du Def- 
fand, “if one could throw off oneself as 
one can throw off others! but one is per- 
force with oneself, and very little in accord 
with oneself.” In other words, one must 
always be somewhere ; and no human be- 
ing ever suffered more from this law of 
nature than this remarkable woman, be- 
cause, highly gifted as she was with every 
intellectual quality, and surrounded by 
troops of what (as the world goes) might 
fairly be termed friends, she wanted both 
faith and heart. 

Walpole should have made a more am- 
ple allowance for her weakness; but that 
he was not fairly chargeable with the un- 
happiness she Inia to the charge of his 
coldness or unkindness, is made evident 
by the fact of her victimizing Crawford 
much in the same manner. It was the 
prayer of the poet — 


That the sunshine of love may illumine our 
outh, 

And the moonlight of friendship console our 
decline. 


But moonlight, clear, steady moonlight, 
was too calm, soothing, composing, for 
her. She would have preferred it strug- 
gling through clouds, and relieved by 
occasional flashes of lightning or other 
indications of a storm. The quarrels of 
lovers are the renewal of love. Improving 
upon this maxim, she acted as if the quar- 
rels of friends were-the soul, the essence, 
the charm, the mainstay of friendship. At 
all events there must be an uncertainty and 
a misunderstanding, or rather a constant 
succession of misunderstandings, or the 
interest was at an end. With her, the 
sentiment was so purely factitious, that it 
might be compared to whipt sillabub or 
manufactured champagne, which is noth- 
ing without the froth. She was in her ele- 
ment when she could write to a friend as 
she wrote to Crawford from Paris, March 
8, 1766: — 

To say the truth, I do not know in what 
tone I shall write to you. I do not know 
what [ think. I know still less what ought to 
be said. I do not know if I am content with 
your letter: I do not know if its date and all 
it contains are really true. I do not know 
what is the opinion you have of me. I do not 
know if it is not a constraint and an effort for 
you to write to me: Ido not know whether 
you would not be glad never to hear more of 
me. I do not know whether it is not your 
design never to return here. I do not know 
whether I ought not to forget you. I do not 
know whether I ought not to take literally 
what Mr. Walpole says to me about friendship. 
Finally, I do not know how I scand with you: 
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I only know that you say very flattering things 
to me, and that they have more the air 
politeness than of friendship. 


Continuing in this strain till she has 
worked herself into a flurried conviction 
that they are never to meet again, she con- 
tinues : — 


I ought to have expected it ; I ought to be 
prepared for it; and it is not your fault nor 
Mr. Walpole’s if I have deceived myself. I 
shall soon lose him: I will not permit myself 
to be angry at it. I will no longer permit my- 
self any examination, any distinction, any pref- 
erence, any sentiment. All that only serves to 
make one unhappy ; and what, moreover, is 
peculiar to me, it makes me ridiculous. I 
wish, say og lovers, and passionate ones, in 
my frien Ah, my God, what thoughts! 
what ideas! How have 1 been able to give 
rise to them? Such is my state of mind, 
monsieur : judge of what I can say. 


In her next letter to him, June 1766, she 
is a little more reasonable : — 


You will always be my little Crawford, be- 
have as you may. First, because I love you, 
and I love you because I esteem you, and be- 
cause I believe you love me when you remem- 
ber me, which, in truth, very rarely comes to 
pass.. Secondly, because you have induced‘ 
me to love Mr. Walpole, with whom I get on 
very well, notwithstanding all the hard things 
and atrocious affronts with which he fills his 
letters, One page transports me with fury, 
and all of a sudden another makes me burst 
with laughter. No one has ever been more 
original ; no one resembles him. . . . 

You are going to Scotland, then? I pity 

ou. I know all the power of ennui, and the 
impossibility of surmounting it ; but you must 
not think, my dear sir, that it is better to ruin 
oneself than to feel wearied with oneself, un- 
less one is resolved to hang oneself instead of 
dying of hunger. You have a very bad head. 
What is to be done for it? I know nothing 
about it. I wish you could fall desperately in 
love with a reasonable woman. I see but this 
remedy for you. You love play to madness, 
without loving money. You would be fully 
capable of engaging in affairs whilst detesting 
them. You have all the esprit one can have, 
without any curiosity, without any desire to 
know anything: in a word, were it not for 
Lord Ossory, to whom I suppose you are still 
attached, I should be under serious apprehen- 
sion lest you should be found in the Thames 
or hanging from a tree. 


It was the current belief at the time, that 
he was one of the most devoted adorers of 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

M. de Lescure, forming rather an undue 
estimate of the comparative merit of the 
letters to Walpole, remarks : — 


Madame du Deffand only begins to think 





when she begins to feel. It is her affection 


of | for Walpole which has awakened in her the 


passion, the eloquence, the style, all the quali- 
ties that the president Henault had allowed to 
sleep. This tardy and senile love — which is 
the only emotion, the only drama, of her ex- 
istence — has inspired, one may say, the genius 
of Madame du Deffand. Before, it was a 
woman of a great esprit, After, it is a great 
writer, 

A great writer (if a great writer at all) 
only in the sense in which Madame de 
Sévigné was a = writer ; that is, a great 
letter-writer. here was one marked 
analogy between these two ladies: an ill- 
requited attachment—an exaggerated, 
almost morbid, sentiment — was the main 
source of inspiration in each. In the one 
case, the rock from which the waters were 
to come was struck by the cold, unsympa- 
thizing daughter: in the other, by the 
harsh, fastidious, warmth-repelling friend. 

Madame du Deffand’s style has never 
attracted a tithe of the enthusiastic admira- 
tion lavished on her predecessor in the 
same line; and her fame mainly rests on 
the tradition of her conversational powers, 
and on her association with the master 
spirits of her age. It is their letters, even 
more than her own, that ‘give value and 
interest to the seven volumes of “ Corre- 
spondence” now before us. But hers 
abound in spirited narrative and apt 
illustration ; they are light without being 
superficial ; above all, sl are easy, nat- 
ural, and unstudied. Where she appears 
to have taken pains, and to have had 
something resembling a literary aspira- 
tion, was in the portraits which she drew 
of her friends; but, as these were in- 
tended to be shown (indeed, were generally 
addressed) to the sitters, they are proba- 
bly more remarkable for grace of expres- 
sion and delicacy of touch than for truth. 
Amongst the many similar portraits of 
herself by contemporaries, that from the 
pen of the president Henault is the most 
worthy of attention, because no one knew 
her better, and because it was not meant 
to see the light in his lifetime. 


The heart, upright, noble, and generous, 
unceasingly occupied in being useful and in 
imagining the means — how many people, and 
considerable people, had reason to say it! the 
intellect sound, an agreeable imagination, a 
gaiety which made her —s again (I speak 
of later times, for she had once a charming 
face), the mind accomplished, and taking no 
pride in anything of all this at the age when 
she only thought of diverting herself. It were 
much to be wished that what she has written 
should not be lost : Madame de Sévigné would 
not be the only one to cite. 
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She composed songs and sang them. 
In a letter to Walpole, dated March to, 


1771, when she was seventy-five, she de-, 


scribes a supper given by the king of 
Sweden (Charles XI., then at Paris) and 
apparently to her: — 


I found with the king the two duchesses 
(D’Aiguillon, mére.and régnante), and MM. de 
Sestain and de Creux. The king busied him- 
self with getting me a good armchair, and 
made me change that in which they had placed 
me for a more convenient one. He would 
fain have had atub.* The big duchess set to 
singing the song I had made on my tub, tell- 
ing the king that it was of my composition. 
. . » We supped: after supper they spoke of 
the Chevalier de Boufflers. They made me 
sing ‘ Z’Ambassade;” and then Madame 
d’Aiguillon told the king to ask me for the 
song of “ The Philosophers ;” after which she 
whispered ‘him that it was by me; and the 
king, she, and all the company cried out as 
one does at the end of a new play, “ The au- 
thor, the author, the author.” The party broke 
up at midnight. I cannot tell you how kind 
Madame d’Aiguillon was, and all the care she 
took to bring me out. 


Her longing for society increased with 
her years. “ Que la chére soit bonne,” was 
her repeated injunction to her cook; “j’az 
besoin de monde plus que jamais.” On 
the 15th November, 1777, she writes to 
Crawford : — 


As if it was not enough to be blind, I have 
now the dread of becoming deaf. I have seen 
the Abbé de Saint-Julien: you may take for 
granted that he said all he could imagine to 
console me, but faith and hope are not my 
principal virtues, 


June 2, 1778, to Madame de Choiseul -— 


Picture to yourself, dear grandmama, that, 
to extreme old age, and to blindness, is added 
deafness. ... It is too many miseries at 
once; I have not the courage to support 
them. In this situation the death of Voltaire 
has made, I own, little impression on me, and 
I am not ina condition to relate any circum- 
stance of it. 


Still she bore up gallantly, and her 
deafness must have been slight, for on 
October 8, 1779, she writes to Walpole, 
that she has been reading (¢.e., having read 
to her) the “ 7héétres” of Corneille, 
Racine, and Voltaire, remarking that she 


* Tonneau, the name given by her to an easy-chair 
of peculiar construction which she occupied at home. 





finds the last “ greatly inferior, not at-all 
worthy to rank with the two others: all his 
personages are no other than himself.” 
In the same letter she congratulates Wal- 
pole on having refurnished his house, and 
asks jocularly whether, if she were to 
come to England, he could take her in. 

She died on September 23rd, 1780. 
What she said of the president’s mode of 
dying was true of herown. She went out, 
or became extinguished, like a lamp, with- 
out pain or consciousness, showing at no 
time any apprehension of death. Her 
religious state has been questioned. La 
Harpe, speaking of a spiritual director who 
had been in attendance on her, says that, 
“be his qualifications what they might, 
she did not keep him six months.” The 
ascetic language of these pious intercom- 
munications was not in the tone of her 
ordinary conversation, nor in harmony with 
her soul. So, when the curé of Saint-Sul- 
pice came to see her in her last illness, 
she said, “ Monsieur le Curé, you will be 
satisfied with me; but spare me three 
things: no questions, no reasons, no ser- 
mons.” This is partially confirmed by 
Wiart, her private secretary, in a letter to 
Walpole, giving a detailed account of her 
last illness and death. She was buried, he 
states, in the Church of Saint-Sulpice, her 
parish, according to her request. 


But they would not suffer any marks of dis- 
tinction to be paid to her. These gentlemen 
were not perfectly satisted. However, her curé 
saw her every day, and had even commenced 
her confession, when she lost her head and 
was not able to receive the sacraments ;. but 
M. le Curé behaved admirably. He did not 
believe her end so near. 


The master passion strong in death was 
never more strikingly exemplified than in 
her. Her last words were as characteristic 
as the “More light” of Goethe, the 
«“ Aber” (But) of Frederic Schlegel, the 
“Give Dayrolles a chair” of Chesterfield, 
or the “ Life is a poor vanity” of Locke. 
They were, “ Vous m’aimez donc?” ad- 
dressed in a mixed tone of surprise and 
incredulity to the secretary, who knelt 
dissolved in tears at her bedside. She 
died doubting the existence, the bare pos- 
sibility, of the feeling or faculty which 
helps, more than any other, to expand the 
heart, to refine the intellect, to soften and 
sweeten life, to grace and elevate human- 
ity! 
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A’ DOUBTING HEART. 


BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “CASTLE DAY,” “ oLDBURY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
(continued.) 


THEY had reached the corner of the 
side street now, and Christabel stood for 
a moment or two irresolute, looking wist- 
fully through the railway arch towards a 
better quarter of wider streets and brightly 
lighted shops that lay beyond. Just out- 
side the arch was the opening to the 
square, whose trees, not snow-powdered 
now, but black and bare, could be seen 
from Air Throne, and the broad road 
that followed, stretched a long vista of 
lessening lights and converging crowds 
into a Sim distance of mist and light. 
Christabel’s eyes dilated as she gazed, and 
when she turned them on her companion, 
they had still the dreamy, far-seeing look 
that made them so different from other 
eyes. 

%e Do you know,” she said, with the 
delightful smile expectant of sympathy 
which had hitherto been kept for Kath- 
arine alone, “I don’t know how it is, and 
I am half ashamed of it, but a scene like 
this moves me a great deal more than 
most country views. I don’t say them all, 
but beyond most that I have seen. If I 
ever paint a real picture, I never may, but 
if I do, it will be something made up of 
light and dark, stillness and movement, 
contrasts of life, such as you will see if 
you look down there.” 

The spot to which she pointed was the 
space, half in bright gas-light and half in 


. Shadow, between the corner house of the 


square, and the railing of its garden, 
which in comparison with the thronged 
pavement of the main road close by, 
looked almost deserted. A ragged boy 
was standing in the circle of light made by 
the bright door lamp of the corner house, 
thrumming a guitar, while his companion, 
a little girl fantastically dressed, had 
seated herself on the lowest step of the 
house, and was resting her spangled head 
on one hand, the tambourine hanging use- 
lessly from the fingers of the other. 
Further back in the shade of the trees, a 
group of ragged children were dancing in 
time to the music; their uncouth gestures, 
and dingy faces and garments, making 
them look wild and spectral in the partial 
gloom in which they moved. As Christa- 
bel spoke, the girl on the doorstep sprang 
up. and holdiag the tambourine over her 
head, resumed her task, suspended for 
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that one moment’s rest, of twirling round 
and singing in a shrill, sweet, childish 
voice, that rose above the noises in the 
street, and reached to where the observers 
were standing. ; 

“T know the tune,” Lord Anstice re- 
marked a little indifferently, for Christa- 
bel’s admiration of such a common bit of 
London life puzzled him. “I have heard 
it at theatres and places very differently 
sung ; but she keeps the time wonderfully, 
and the voice is not. bad for the open 
air.’ 

“It has spoilt it all to me,” said Chris- 
tabel. “She was a picture a minute ago, 
and now she is a poor little, tired child, 
singing for her supper, with very little 
chance perhaps of getting a satisfactory 
one. Let us go and give her a penny.” 

This movement decided the question of 
Christabel’s prolonged walk. hen they 
had turned from the little singer, into 
whose tambourine Lord Anstice threw two 
pieces, that were not, as Christabel saw by 
the lamplight, brown pennies, but white 
half-crowns, they were in the main street 
among the shops brightly lighted and 
decorated, and set out temptingly with 
Christmas gifts and Christmas cheer, 
The most inviting provision shops had not 
only their throngs of busy purchasers 
coming and going, but were besieged by 
lingering groups of wistful, hungry-eyed 
children and pale women who hung about 
the windows to look with longing eyes on 
luxuries that were not for them, and who 
scattered whenever a voice of authority 
from within, or a policeman’s step ap- 
proaching without, warned them away. 
Into one or two of these shops Christabel 
turned to give brief orders, and make 
small payments, and brisk little interludes 
of conversation passed between herself 
and her companion as they waited for 
their turn to be attended to among the 
throng of purchasers, or hurried from one 
place to another. Christabel had hitherto 
hated the details of housekeeping, and 
left the dispensing of their slender funds 
to Katharine’s skill, but to-night the little 
perplexities that arose from the necessity 
of proportioning the contents of the purse 
carefully to the wants it had to satisfy 
only exhilarated her, and when in the 
lightness of her heart she explained her 
difficulties to her new friend, and he vol- 
unteered astounding suggestions, which 
revealed profounder depths of ignorance 
on economic questions than her own, they 
laughed together over their mistakes like 
two children playing at responsibility. 

“ That is the last,” said Christabel, com- 
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ing out of a grocer’s shop, where they had 
been longest detained, “and you see it is 
as well,” holding up a worn leather purse 
that plainly showed its emptiness. “ Kath- 
arine and I never get anything we can’t 
pay for at the time, and we never need; 
this good little purse always has just 
enough in it; but tell me now, do you ever 
wish to be rich; on some such night as 
this, for example, when you are out mak- 
ing purchases have you ever felt a burning 
covetousness enter your soul?” 

‘**] don’t know. I used to wish awfully 
to be rich, but somehow or other, lately, 
I’ve got to think that perhaps there’s not 
so much in it as one fancies.” 

“ You’re right about ordinary riches. I 
never in my neediest moment wished for a 
settled income of so many hundreds or 
thousands or even millions a year. I am 
quite well aware ¢hat is never enough, and 
always turns out to be a mere encum- 
brance. I have no faith whatever in 
riches that people know all about and 
expect you to spend properly. But For- 
tunatus’s purse I should like to have. A 
_ with always a sovereign and a shil- 
ing in it, is what I desire; and if I had it 
I am convinced that I should use it a great 
deal more sensibly than the shadowless 
man did. I should not pull out my mone 
recklessly, so as to excite people’s suspi- 
cions by the sight of heaps of gold. I 
should keep the purse close in my pocket, 
and go modestly about the world, ones 
that I might spend my pound and my shil- 
ling on any fancy that came into my head 
without owing the slightest responsibility 
about it to myself or anybody — there 
would always be another ready, and no 
second thought about my spendings should 
ever trouble my conscience. To-night, for 
instance, I would go into that crowd be- 
fore the grocer’s shop we have just left, 
and pick out the palest and most wistful- 
looking of those women and the shabbiest 
child, and I would take them back with 
me, and for once in their lives give them 
as much of every one of those good things 
they are devouring with their eyes as they 
could carry home, more than they want. 
What a story it would be to them for the 
rest of their lives! One unstinted, unde- 
served piece of good luck, coming they did 
not know where from, and leaving no obli- 
gation behind it. I should like, beyond 
anything else in the world, to go about 
sowing such stories —for once in my life 
at least. It would transport me into an 
Arabian Night at once.” 

“So it would! What a capital idea ! It 
would be the best fun going. And I say, 
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why should not we have Fortunatus’s 
purse just for to-night ?” 

Christabel turned round and stared at 
him. “Why should not we? What are 
you dreaming of?, Are you by chance the 
little grey man—and have you got the 
purse in your waistcoat pocket ?” 

For answer Lord Anstice thrust his fin- 
gers down into his waistcoat pocket and 
drew out a small purse, which he held out 
to Christabel. 

“Try it,” he said imploringly. “ Try if 
it won’t have a sovereign and a shilling in 
itas often as os give it back to me to- 
night. It would be the best joke that was 
ever acted; do try it.” 

“What can you mean? You don’t sup- 
pose, do you, that I would give away your 
money in that reckless way? Of course I 
was only talking nonsense.” 

“But I don’t think it was nonsense. 
You said it was what you would like be- 
yond anything in the world. So why 
should not you have what you like on one 
Christmas-eve? It won’t dome any harm, 
I assure you. I’ts—in fact —a windfall 
that I meant to give away at Christmas — 
and I believe you’ve hit upon the very best 
way of doing it. I don’t know what you 
feel, but I’m in an Arabian Night already, 
and want to take as many other ti» 
into it as can come. There —that pale 
woman with the shawl over her head, and 
two ragged children hanging on to her 
skirts, why should not it begin with her?” 

Christabel could not keep her eyes from 
dancing with delight, even while her hand 
still hesitated to take the purse. To 
know that this strange feeling of having 
got out of herself and wandered into a 
magic world of dazzling delight, was not 
unshared, added another spell, and made 
her feel that the only safe exit for her 
excitement was to pass the pleasure on to 
others. 

“ You are sure that you are serious, and 
intend what you are doing? You won't be 
sorry for it to-morrow, as I am sometimes 
when a will-o’-the-wisp of a fancy beckons 
and I follow it?” 

“Not I. I shall look back upon it as 
- of the best things I have done in my 
life.” 

“ And there will still be another shilling 
and sovereign in the purse for yourself 
when you want them?” 

“Oh, yes; you need not trouble your 
head about that. 1 can make it a Fortu- 
natus’s purse as far as a sovereign and a 
shilling go whenever I like.” 

“Ah, then you must really be a much 
better artist than I am, whatever you say 
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of yourself,” cried Christabel, looking up 
with an air of respect that amused Lord 
Anstice intensely; at the broad forehead 
shaded by his wide-awake, and then at the 
well-shaped, delicate hand that held out 
the purse to her. A true artist’s hand she 
said to herself, then aloud, “If you are 
really so lucky — but come into the shop 
with me, and see the delight on that wom- 
an’s face which Fortunatus’s purse is go- 
ing to buy for us.” 

Lord Anstice, however, preferred to 
wait outside, pleading that it was better to 
avoid attracting the attention of bystand- 
ers, and that Christabel could flit in and 
out, among the crowd, and act the fairy 
benefactor more easily alone. She came 
back to him when he had waited about ten 
minutes and was just beginning to tire, 
with a radiant face, and a look in her won- 
derful eyes turned on him, that made him 
forget that he had felt impatient. 

“TI slipped out of sight while the shop- 
man was counting out the change into her 
hand. Let us turn down this side street 
and lose ourselves in the throng round 
Punch and Judy as quickly as we can. I 
have heard all about her. She is a widow 
with eight children, and goes out charing. 
She went so far as to remark that she 
“had heard of angels,” when I put a whole 
pound of tea into her lap — but the other 
things, the oranges and savory jelly for the 
child who is ill—and the lavish materials 
for to-morrow’s plum-pudding for the other 
seven, reduced her to absolute dumbness, 
and when she finds me vanished, and has 
to go home with her five shillings change 
in lor hand, her puzzlement will be as 
complete as we meant it to be. I know 
she will tell the six children she left locked 
up at home that she had a glimpse of 
wings underneath my shawl and heard 
them flutter just as she lost sight of me. 
Oh, and I did not forget the shilling, 
either. I slipped it into the hand of the 
eldest child to secure his falling in kindly 
with the angel legend. Fortunatus’s purse 
is quite empty.” 

“ Give it back to me then, and look 
about in the crowd to see who is to come 
next.” 

A hump-backed boy, eon but decent- 
ly clad, who, with a big basket in his hand, 
was hanging on the outskirts of the Punch- 
and-Judy crowd, took Christabel’s fancy 
now. 

“ Tiny Tim shall carry the turkey home 
himself this year,” she cried eagerly. 
“ Leave him to me; I have a story ready 
about a sympathizing friend who wishes to 
send a token of respect and good-will to 





his parents this Christmas. Ah, there is 
my token —in the poulterer’s shop oppo- 
site, tied up with rose-colored ribbons. 
His basket is just big enough to hold it. 
I will catch him, ane be back ina minute.” 

Tiny Tim visited a second shop, and 
acquired a warth comforter before Fortu- 
natus’s purse was exhausted, and by the 
time it was returned to her again, Christa- 
bel had fallen in with a tribe of ragged 
urchins, mothered by a little woman of 
six, on their way to a sweet-shop to spend 
a halfpenny, and, after following them to 
their destination, and astonishing their 
small minds with undreamed-of abun- 
dance in the way of bull’s-eyes and toffey, 
she carried them off to a ready-made 
clothes-shop over the way, and equipped 
them in warm jackets, capes, and hats, 
— shawl for mother, who was report- 
ed to be coming home from the hospital 
on Christmas-day. When she gave back 
the purse at the close of this performance, 
which had necessitated its being once car- 
ried back to its owner, in the course of the 
bargain —and had triumphantly pointed 
out the transformed tribe trotting home- 
wards, each clutching the other’s miracu- 
lously whole garment with solemn looks of 
infantile amazement, it suddenly struck her 
that time had been passing, though she 
had not heeded it during these exciting 
experiences, and that Katharine must long 
ere this have begun to expect her home. 

“ Yes, it’s about time we escaped from 
these quarters,” Lord Anstice assented. 
“People are beginning to stare, and the 
next thing that might happen is our being 
taken up for passing bad money. Fortu- 
natus’s purse would puzzle the policeman, 
and before we could make it all clear your 
sister would have had time to think I had 
fulfilled my promise of taking care of you 
very badly.” 

“ Let us make haste home, then, and I 
need not keep you, you know, after we 
have passed under the railway bridge.” 

“Do you think I can’t walk as fast as 
you, or must I tell you again that nothing 
you can say to me will make me give upa 
step of the — I never enjoyeda walk 
so much in my life, and I have not so many 
pleasures that you need grudge me the fag 
end of this one.” 

Christabel was silent for a few minutes 
after this speech. The sentence, “I have 
not so many pleasures,” went to her heart, 
and confirmed the delightful sense of com- 
radeship that had given such zest to ail 
the events of the yap, 2 Her compan- 
ion was, she thought, leading just the 
sort of life she had read of and dreamed 
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about, and that she admired utterly —a 
enerous, free-hearted, careless life — not 
rom recklessness, but from that sense of 

power to command ultimate success and 

distinction which supreme genius gives. 

Self-denying, too, in the midst of power, 

for it had few pleasures, and they were of 

this kind. When they had repassed the 
railway bridge and were nearing home, she 
spoke again. 

“ Ours is not a pleasure that will come 
to an end when our walk is over; in fact 
it is, properly speaking, only just beginning 
now. Tiny Tim has hardly reached home 
with his basket yet, and our char-woman 
has not begun to tell her story to the six 
home children, for I feel sure she turned 
in to a green-grocer’s on her way home, 
to spend that five shillings on coals for 
tomorrow’s fire, to boil the pudding. 
There are a good many people who will 
never forget this evening.” 

“ You may count me for one of them.” 

“Yes, it has been a wonderful walk. I 
can do without another for a long time 
with this to think of.” 

“But why should you do without 
another ?- Miss Moore, look here. I think 
your sister is right in not liking you to 
walk about by yourself.” 

“ But that is condemning me to no walks 
at all, and luckily it would be an impos- 
sible rule for me to keep to. After the 
Christmas holidays I shall begin to give 
drawing lessons again, and some of my 
pupils live a long way off, on the other 
side of the park. I shall have walking 
enough then.” 

“So shall I. I am going into the coun- 
try for a week or two on business, but 
os I am in town I walk about a great 
deal, and generally across the park. 
When we meet it will give you a chance 
of prolonging your walks without your 
sister needing to be anxious. You'll let 
me do that for you sometimes, won’t you, 
after taking such good care of you this 
evening?” 

They had reached Mrs. West’s house 
by this time, and Christabel turned on the 
door-step to wish him good-night. 

“T don’t ask you to come in again,” 
she said, “ because it is late and Katherine 
is tired, but when you come back to Lon- 
don ——” 

“Precisely, I shall come and settle 
about those future walks.” 

“And Katharine will thank you for 
taking care of me in this one.” 

“ 1 consider it a promise, however,” said 
Lord Anstice as they shook hands. 

Christabel’s excitement died away into 





anxiety, and some doubt about the wisdom 
of her actions, when she found herself shut 
into the emptiness of the Wests’ front 
hall. It was Casabianca who bad opened 
the door for her, and kz proceeded instantly 
to enlighten her on various disagreeables 
consequent on jher prolonged absence 
which he thought she ought to know. 

“Oh, I say,” he began, “there have 
been people coming to the door from shops 
all the evening with parcels for you. They 
said you ordered ’em, and Mary Anne says 
you’d better keep a footman to open the 
door for your purchases, since you've 
grown too grand to carry ’em home your- 
self. She wonders who you expected to 
take ’em up to the attics for you.” 

“I did not think they would come so 
soon,” said Christabel penitently. “I 
thought I should get home in time to ask 
you, Casa, to be on the look-out and take 
them in for me. It surely is not late.” 

“Mary Anne meant to keep you stand- 
ing half an hour at the door to punish 

ou; but I dodged her,” continued the 
“Yes, it’s pretty late. Mrs. Ur- 
quhart’s tea has come out of the drawing- 


room, and Mildie overheard her telling her. 


maid to inquire whether you had returned 
and gone up-stairs to Miss Moore. Mildie 
flatly refused to satisfy the old lady’s curi- 
osity. I should have given it to.her if she 
had; but, I say, another time you'd better 
take me out with you to carry home your 
things. It would be better fun for me 
than sitting in that stuffy schoolroom 
while Mildie does her physics; and I’d 
bring you home the back way and keep 
you out of scrapes with Mary Anne.” 

“Thank you,” said Christabel, smiling, 
as she compared the different kinds of 
protection that it seemed just now to be 
her fate to have thrust upon her; “but 
where are my parcels? You have not let 
Mary Anne make away with them, I 
hope.” 

“Oh, no, she only threw them into the 
lamp-closet, because she said she would 
not have lodgers’ parcels lumbering about 
the hall; but I’ll fish them out for you in 
a minute, and carry them up to the top of 
the house, if you’ll let me.” 

Christabel declined his company, under 
plea of wanting to get up-stairs as quietly 
as possible, and she was conscious of 
feeling a little sneaky as she passed Mrs. 
Urquhart’s door on tiptoe, to avert the 
danger of being assailed by the old lady 
with a shower of questions and remon- 
strances for having left Katharine alone so 
long. Had she really been neglecting 
Katharine for her own pleasure this even- 
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ing? The strange thing was that a pleas- 
ure without Katharine should have been 
complete enough to make her forget. 

If Christabel had been selfish she was 
punished, for she was not able to make 
the immediate atonement she had prom- 
ised herself of taking Katharine into 
her pleasure by telling her all about it. 
Katharine’s weary, pale face, and the un- 
wontedly querulous tone of her voice as 
she asked the cause of her Jong absence, 
showed that this was no time to begin 
a long story, a story too that Christabel 
felt she could only tell comfortably to 
sympathizing ears in a mood to take its 
humors in good part. The tale of Fortu- 
natus’s purse must wait for another time, 
and live as no dream even had ever yet 
lived alone in Christabel’s memory, with- 
out there being a reflection of it in Katha- 
rine’s. 

Christabel told herself that this disap- 
pointment was only one more added to the 
many troubles, great and small, caused 
by her sister’s illness, which at first made 
her know what it was to feel lonely, yet 
she was unreasonably depressed when she 
had to lie down by Katharine’s side at 
night, with the unconfided events of the 
evening lying, as she fancied, like a tract 
of unknown country between them. The 
pain of this thought kept coming in and 
out among her dreams and mixing in a fan- 
tastic way with recollections of the scenes 
of the evening, till she was recalled from 
uneasy slumber by the sound of the church 
bells ringing in the Christmas morning. 
She sat up in bed, resolved to shake off 
the vague discomfort to which she had 
awakened, and as. she recalled the night 
visions to dismiss them, she hardly knew 
whether to laugh or shudder when she 
found that the most persistent of them 
had been one in which she saw herself en- 
treating the companion of her late walk, 
in the guise of the “little grey master,” 
to take back his purse in exchange for 
her shadow, with the loss of which she 
thought Katharine was reproaching her. 


CHAPTER IX, 
TWILIGHT. 


CHRISTABEL MOoRE’s one little bit of 
Christmas gaiety passed quickly, and for 
the present seemed to have left no trace 
behind it. The owner of Fortunatus’s 
purse did not appear again in Air Throne, 
or make any further demonstration of him- 
self by token or message, and the intimacy 
that had sprung up during the Christmas- 
eve walk began to wear a dreamlike un- 
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reality in Christabel’s recollection as of 
something. that could not possibly belong 
to the world of solid outside fact. The 
more so as Katharine had a slight relapse 
during the last week in the year, and 
showed such unwonted symptoms of 
despondency and anxiety about Christa- 
bel’s doings, that somehow or other 
(Christabel could not quite explain it to 
herself) the story of her Arabian Night 
remained untold. It lay a weight on her 
conscience that had never known a reserve 
from her second self before, and yet a 
treasure that seemed to grow more 
precious, more dazzling in dreamlike 
beauty, every time she withdrew herself 
into the one unshared corner of her mind 
where its remembrance was stored, and 
allowed herself to live over its incidents 
one by one. 

Otherwise the opening month of the 
new year was a trying time to the two 
sisters; the first since they had lived 
alone together when their spirits had 
failed to rise higher than the difficulties 
that challenged them, and outside discom- 
fort had been allowed to reflect itself 
within, 

Katharine found the mental irritability 
and weakness attending on her slow re- 
covery far harder to bear than the suffer- 
ing of real illness, and could scarcely 
reconcile herself to herself in such a new 
state, even by regarding it as an enlighten- 
ing experience for future use. Christabel 
was sometimes almost tempted to wish for 
the days back again when her patient lay 
passive in her hands, so difficult did she 
find it to restrain Katharine’s eagerness to 
be at work again, without bringing up the 
depressing question of what was to be- 
come of them if two continued to eat 
while only one earned. Outside helps to 
— this vexed question came seldomer 
and seldomer. Even Mrs. Urquhart went 
away the day after Christmas-day to 
spend a fortnight with her married daugh- 
ter in Devonshire, and the doctor took a 
fit of shyness or prudence, and, when 
professional visits were no longer neces- 
sary, sent up notes of inquiry by Casa- 
bianca, and was as seldom seen by the 
sisters as before Katharine’s accident. 
The young Wests came and went as usual, 
but did not bring much brightness with 
them. Nothing peng had happened, 
Emmie explained, when questioned ten- 


derly by Christabel to account for certain 
red circles that surrounded her pretty 
eyes once or twice when she came up to 
Air Throne. Nothing new, but — well it 
was the beginning of the year, and if 
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Katharine and Christabel did not know 
what shat meant in a family like theirs, it 
was hardly possible to explain. If she 
must say something it meant — well, 
seeing mamma turn pale every time the 
pean knock came at the door, and 
aving it always in one’s mind that one 
must be on the watch to intercept dreary- 
looking letters which, if they fell into papa’s 
hands, brought a look into his face anda 
tone into his voice that on account of the 
effect they had on mamma must be kept 
back at the expense of any amount of 
vigilance from the rest of the family. It 
meant, too, the sorrowful looking over of 
these missives with mamma at a safe time, 
‘and the making of all sorts of painful 
discoveries. 
_ Emmie had not hitherto been very defi- 
nite in her complaints to the Moores of 
home troubles, but one day about this 
time, when she came up stairs with a little 
glow of angry red on her cheeks that 
almost put out the traces of tears round 
her eyelids, she was moved to open her 
heart to them respecting a source of vexa- 
tion and anxiety that had only dawned on 
herself and Harry, after long poring over 
this year’s unpaid bills, though poor mam- 
ma had had it weighing on her heart for a 
long, longtime. ‘They (she and Harry) had 
discovered that papa was not to be trusted 
with money. No, she did not mean to say 
exactly that. Mamma would never for- 
give such words, and Katharine and Chris- 
tabel must please pay no heed to them, 
only, alas! they were true. Papa, it 
seemed, never had and they feared never 
would leave off mixing himself up in spec- 
ulations of the same reckless sort that had 
. tuined him years ago, and in spite of all 
the experiences he had had, and of all his 
bitter disappointments, he would still, 
whenever mamma did not prevent him, 
keep back part of his salary from her or 
intercept the rent of the drawing-room, to 
make a private fund to invest in some 
scheme which he always believed would 
enrich them this time. 

*“* Of course it never does,” said Emmie, 
in a bitter tone that sounded strangely 
coming from such sweet lips. “ Of course 
nothing does succeed when papa goes into 
it, and so of course it ends in our growing 
poorer and poorer and having longer and 
longer unpaid bills for mamma to cry over 
every dreadful January. It is breaking 
mamma’s heart, and even Harry is angry 
with papa now that he understands the 
trouble clearly. You don’t know what a 
dreadful feeling it brings into the house 
when we find that Harry, whom we always 





looked to to cheer us, is losing heart at last, 
so that all our poor little jokes have to be 
put away, and the schoolroom is as dull 
and silent as the other parts of the house. 
I wonder whether fathers and brothers 
quite know how hard itis for us women, 
who have been in the house all day waiting 
for the evening and planning comforts for 
them, when they come home too sad and 
tired to take any notice of what we have 
been doing. It seems to take all the 
pleasure and meaning out of our lives. Of 
course we have always been used to that 
from papa for years and years, but when 
Harry’s good temper and spirits fail it is 
almost impossible for mamma and me to 
struggle on.” 

“Poor little clinging air-plant!” said 
Katharine, somewhat patronizingly, as she 
tried to stroke the angry flush from Em- 
mie’s cheek with her firm, cool hand. 
“When do you mean to strike down roots 
into soil of your own, that will make you a 
little more independent of other people’s 
tempers and doings ?” 

“1 don’t know,” answered Emmie, who 
was too much in earnest in her present 
sorrow to care to change the talk into a 
discussion of Katharine’s favorite theories. 
“T don’t think that even working for my- 
self, or having ever such a grand career of 
my own, would make me indifferent to 
papa’s and Harry’s doings. How could it 
when it has come to such a pass with us 
that we are being ruined by our father, and 
that Harry, who has always stood up for 
papa through everything till now, is losing 
faith in him at last? Oh, I wonder how 
successful people feel !— the clever spec- 
ulators who gain what the foolish ones 
lose. I wonder what their houses are 
like, and how they look when they come 
back. to their wives, and their sons and 
daughters, and tell them that they are 
gaining every day, and putting the possi- 
bility of poverty and anxiety further and 
further away from them. Alma could tell 
me. She knows by this time how the 
Kirkmans live, and how they behave to 
each other.” 

“ But you don’t envy them?” said Kath- 
arine, a little disturbed at the sort of hun- 
gry light which came into Emmie’s eyes 
as she spoke the last words. “ You don’t 
wish that your father were a_ successful 
deceiver, instead of the dupe of other peo- 
ple’s cunning? He is very wrong, no 
doubt; but failure in such a course is a 
shade better than success.” 

“Yes,” said Emmie suddenly, unclasp- 
ing the hands she had raised over her 
head, and relaxing all her strung frame 
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into its usual soft, pliable lines. “ Yes, 
you are right there. I don’t envy the 

irkmans — no, I don’t. I would not 
have a splendid house and prosperity that 
an honest person could not share., I don’t 
put riches above people, if Alma does. I 
am only wondering how she has liked her 
Christmas visit, and perhaps thinking it 
strange that her new year should begin so 
differently from mine; that she should be 
enjoying herself with the winners, while I 
am finding out all the bitterness that comes 
to those who lose. Well, Alma may choose 
the Kirkmans and their splendor, but ev- 
ery one does not feel like her — not every 
one.” 

Katharine could have wished that Em- 
mie had said she preferred principles to 
riches, instead of Jeople, and that the soft 
light which put out the anger in her eyes 
had not suggested some new direction, 
towards which the air-plant was putting 
out its tendrils, rather. than any resolute 
taking foothold on soil of its own, such as 
she recommended. She let the conversa- 
tion drop here, however, for she saw that 
Emmie’s thoughts had drifted away into a 
channel where she had no clue to follow 
her. 

Emmie’s fancies were the more tempted 
to stray towards Alma and her late gaieties 
just now, because since the beginning of 
the year one or two little incidents had 
conspired to restore the Rivers family to 
that prominent place of importance in the 
thoughts of their West relations which 
they had rather forfeited by their neglect 
before Constance’s marriage. Lady Riv- 
ers had sent her carriage with an urgent 
message one day when she was suffering 
from a severe cold, and caused Mrs. West 
to dress hastily in her best clothes, and 
leave her own home business at a very in- 
convenient moment, to go and sit with her 
sister through one of her idle mornings; 
and Sir Francis himself had actually 
called in Saville Street one Sunday after- 
noon, happily interrupting the weekly rep- 
etition of the catechism by the younger 
children, and had made Mrs. West’s heart 
flutter with wild hopes by asking various 
questions about the ages and prospects of 
the boys, and by remarking that Aubrey 
(Casabianca) was a well grown, intelligent- 
looking lad for his age, and ought to be 
enjoying greater educational advantages 
than the school he at present attended 
seemed likely to afford. And besides — 
only Emmie in all the family knew the link 
which made this circumstance a besides to 
the others — Mr. Anstice had taken to 
dropping in for an hour in the evening at 





short intervals, and had contrived to make 
his visits welcome to alfthe members of 
the household as an agreeable lightening 
of the gloom of this dreary season. Mrs, 
West pleaded the possibility of late visit- 
ors as an excuse for bringing Emmie, 
Harry, and Mildie into the dining-room for 
the last hour or so before bed-time ; and 
when Mr. Anstice did come in, they were 
almost a merry family party. Wynyard 
drew Mildie out about her studies, and 
won her heart by giving her a better ex- 
planation of an algebraic problem than she 
had got from Katharine Moore, while pro- 
fessing to share Casabianca’s awe of her 
learning all the time. Once or twice the 
two Moores were invited to take late tea 
in the dining-room to meet him, and then, 
when Mr. West was discovered to be fair- 
ly asleep behind his newspaper, they all 
gathered round the fire and actually 
achieved a game of capping verses. 

“Just as other people do at Christmas 
time,” triumphantly remarked Casabianca, 
who had stolen in against orders, and who 
endured the verses for the sake of monopo- 
lizing a seat next Christabel Moore, and 
preventing Harry from handing her tea- 
cup. The mirth and the interest he 
showed in all that went on were thor- 
oughly genuine on Wynyard’s part, for he 
had long been so shut out from any ex- 
perience of family life, as to be grateful 
for such a chance participation in it as 
even this ; but Emmie was not blinded to 
the hope which lay at the bottom of his. 
attraction towards their society, and with 
a sad little feeling of self-depreciation she 
made it a point of justice with herself to 
give him each time he came, at some well- 
chosen moment, the word or two of news 
about Alma, for which she felt sure he was 
longing. “ Of course,” she thought, “it is 
to hear of Alma, not to sit an hour in our 
dull house that he, who can make himself 
welcome anywhere, takes the trouble of 
seeking us, and laying himself out to please 
us. It would be cheating him to let him 
go away without what he comes for.” She 
feared that in taking his wishes thus for 
granted she was perhaps assuming a 
closer intimacy than the extent of their 
acquaintance really warranted, but Alma’s 
name slipped almost involuntarily from her 
lips on the first opportunity that came; 
and when once such an amount of private 
understanding had been established be- 
tween them, it seemed useless to go back 
from it. “ Yes,” she had said, on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Anstice’s first call after Christ. 
mas, when he and she chanced to be stand- 
ing a little apart from the rest, and he had 
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rngewegy 4 ventured a remark that tended 
in that direction — “ Yes, they did go to 
Golden Mount two days before Christmas, 
and they stayed till the end of the first 
week in the new year. I don’t know how 
Alma enjoyed the visit, and I am afraid I 
Shall not have an opportunity of askin 

her, for Aunt Rivers took a severe col 

in coming home, and is full of anxiety 
just now about her own health. She sent 
or mamma, and told her that on account 
of her illness she could not give the usual 
Christmas party, to which Harry and I 
have always been invited hitherto.” 4 

“It is rather hard on you, is it not, to 
lose your share of pleasure because other 
people have been having too much of 
it 

Emmie’s face flushed up. Did he think 
her such a baby, or so ignorant of what 
was due to het, as to be pleased with the 
sort of entertainment she met with at 
Aunt Rivers’s house ? 

“T don’t think I shall miss it,” she said. 

“ Well, I am not so philosophical as you 
are. I used to think those Christmas par- 
ties at the Riverses’ very pleasant, and I 
saw you there last year, you know.” 

“In a corner,” said Emmie, smiling; 
and Wynyard, reading the mortifying rec- 
ollections that lurked in the smile, an- 
swered, quickly, — 

“Yes, we shared the corner together for 
a good part of the evening, did we not? 
You took me in when I was feeling myself 
somewhat in the shade, and wanting some 
one to countenance me, and I assure you 
I felt grateful.” 

A speech by the way which won more 
gratitude, and dwelt longer in its hearer’s 
memory than it deserved to do, from the 
amount of meaning it had for the speaker. 

On the next occasion there was more 
shyness in Emmie’s manner when the sub- 
ject was entered upon, and a look of pain 
in her eyes which startled Wynyard as 
showing a deeper understanding of his 
feelings than he liked to realize, perhaps 
also a knowledge of something kept back 
for the sake of sparing him. 

“ Alma was here to-day,” Emmie began 
in an interval of a game at “ What is my 
thought like?” which Casabianca had 
got up. “She came with a message to 
mamma from Aunt Rivers, and sat in that 
chair where you are sitting now, talking 
for nearly an hour to Mildie and me.” 

“Indeed,” — with a visible effort to 
speak indifferently, and empty his face of 
expression. “ And I hope that your cousin 
brought you a’ better account of Lady 
Rivers.” 
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“Do ra care so much for Aunt Rivers ? 
I thought ——” 

“That I did not like her,” interrupted 
Wynyard, forced to take up his natural 
manner again through sheer amusement 
at Emmie’s naiveteé. 

“Well, let us change that topic then, 
and turn to a kindred one in which 
I hope you will allow me to be honestly 
interested. What prospect is there of 
Christmas gatherings at the Riverses’ for 
us all?” 

Emmie shook her head. 

“T don’t believe you want to talk about 
that either. There was nothing said about 
it, but it is not likely; they are full of 
other things.” 

“The splendors of Golden Mount, to 
wit?” 

“Perhaps Alma is not really thinking 
so much about Golden Mount as might 
be supposed,” said Emmie, answering the 
look that accompanied the question rather 
than his words. “I have often noticed 
that she talks most of what she cares 
least about. She said there was a grand 
show, and that the Kirkmans were better- 
bred people than she expected to find them. 
Mr. Kirkman himself seems to have made 
a great deal of Alma, and to have given 
her a prominent part in the acting and 
everything, though there were people of 
much higher rank and consequence of the 
party.” 

“Tt does credit-to Mr. Kirkman’s dis- 
crimination. He is no fool, he knows 
how to help himself, he is choosing his 
tools to force his way into society with the 
same judgment as when he built up his 
fortune.” 

“ Tools! Alma?” 

“ It was an irreverent expression. I re- 
call it. Letus hope that Mr. Kirkman has 
for once met his match, and that your 
cousin is not going to let herself be made 
a tool of.” 

Emmie glanced at her father, nodding 
uncomfortably in his high-backed chair. 

“ Some men are made tools of, I know,” 
she said sorrowfully. “I did not mean 
that Alma was too wise, only that I did 
not see how she could be of any use to 
Mr. Kirkman, who seems to be courted 
by the grandest people in London. The 
charade-acting went on for several nights, 
and Alma enjoyed the magnificent way in 
which everything was done. She brought 
Sidney a very beautiful box of bonbons 
that had been presented to her in some 
scene she acted in.” 

“ That was a good natural thought, at all 
events.” 
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- “Sidney put it into the fire directly she 
had gone, I made him,” said Emmie, low- 
ering her voice, and turning away her head 
to hide the crimson that tingled to the 
very roots of her hair. 

hen while Wynyard was thinking in 
some surprise that this soft-eyed, grey- 
robed little girl who looked so childish and 
talked so frankly had stronger feelings 
and more decided opinions than many 
more imposing-looking specimens of her 
kind, she looked up again and said quickly, 
“Did that paper you wrote against specu- 
lation ever get printed after all?” 

“Yes, it did, so long ago that I had 
almost forgotten it.” 

“1 should like to read it.” 

“Do you interest yourself in social 
questions so-much ?” 

“In that one I do. I can’thelpit. I 
have to think of it every day, and I wish 
I had not, for it makes me angry with 
people I ought not to be angry with, and 
puts hard thoughts in my head, for which 
I am more sorry afterwards than any one 
knows.” 

Quick rising tears drowned all the anger 
in her eyes at the last words, and Wyn- 
yard answered kindly, “‘ We all have hard 
thoughts to repent of nowand then. With 
you they will pass away with the cause 
that excites them, and they will leave no 
bitterness behind. We shall soon be 
allowed to forget the Kirkmans alogether, 
let us hope. Here is Casabianca, coming 
to ask ‘what our thoughts are like.’ 
Let us try which of us can suggest the 
furthest-away topic from the Kirkmans. 
Would it be allowable for me to say, ‘ Miss 
Emmie West,’ and then I should be safe 
from stumbling upon them again when I 
am called upon for my comparison?” 


CHAPTER X. 
HORACE KIRKMAN. 


At the time of the last recorded con- 
versation, Alma herself would often have 
been glad of leave to forget the Kirkmans, 
for the consequences of the accepted 
Christmas visit were widening out into 
more intricate meshes than she had at all 
bargained for. One more name on their 
already long visiting-list, one more great 
house whose crowded entertainments they 
might swell when they pleased, it had not 
seemed any great matter at first, but —— 
Was it a result of something in the Kirk- 
man character or fortune which doomed 
them always to swallow up rival interests 
and swell into colossal bigness wherever 
they appeared?—it really did seem to 
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Alma now as if this new acquaintance was 
destined to absorb all their other ‘social 
ties, and stand out the chief fact in their 
outside world. 

They had been at home some three 
weeks, but the Kirkman flavor which, as a 
first result of accepted hospitality, had 
pervaded their Christmas parties, and over- 
flowed even into the innermost recesses of 
home life, had not in any degree abated 
yet. Perhaps some of their old chosen 
friends were holding aloof in consequence 
of this new obtrusive element; Alma was 
not sure, but she felt that somehow or 
other she was being swept along as ina 
triumphal procession, or rather involved in 
the rush of a victorious army on its way 
to seize the seat of power, and when she 
perceived that her talents were reckoned 
on and skilfully used as auxiliary forces 
in the struggle, she felt put upon her met- 
tle, and could not but take pleasure in 
proving that she was more than equal to 
the expectations she had raised. She saw 
that she had got among people who appre- 
ciated her brilliant social talents as they 
would never be appreciated in the respect- 
able narrow clique to which the Forests 
belonged, and into which her mother by 
much patient struggle had barely got a 
precarious foothold in all these years. It 
was a new, more dazzling, more exciting 
world she was invited to enter, and there 
were times when its rush and glare and 
the field for ambition it seemed to offer, 
captivated Alma’s imagination, while at 
other moments she loathed it all. These 
last were generally the moments when she 
felt, as she was how often made to feel, 
that intimacy or non-intimacy with the. 
Kirkmans was no longer as at first a ques- 
tion that her will would have much weight 
in determining. She had drawn her father 
into accepting their advances at first, and 
he had given way with his usual indiffer- 
ence to everything that lay outside his own 
province, but now he, hardly less than her 
mother, had fallen under the new influ- 
ence. He took to admiring Mr. Kirkman 
as a contrast to Sir John Forest, and re- 
lieved the Pigue which his son-in-law’s 
supercilious dulness constantly provoked, 
by taking every occasion to launch out in 
praise of his new friend’s shrewd humor 
and the rough common sense that made 
his conversation actually worth listening 
to. 
Luckily for Constance, these tirades 
were generally uttered in the absence of 
the person at whom they were aimed, and 
Alma enjoyed one all to herself through a 
téte-a-téte dinner with her father on the 
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evening of the day when she had called in 
Saville Street, her mother being confined 
to bed with a rather serious relapse, 
brought on by her having insisted on go- 
ing out to attend a grand concert at the 
Kirkmans, when her doctor had positively 
fobidden her to leave herroom. Sir Fran- 
cis confined himself to generalities as long 
as the servants were in the room, but when 
the dessert was put upon the table and he 
was alone with his daughter, the conversa- 
tion took a more confidential turn. “ Yes,” 
he began meditatively, as he proceeded to 
eel a gigantic, highly-flavored pear which 
had come in a basket of splendid fruit sent 
from the Golden Mount winter gardens; 
“ yes, that last talk I had with Kirkman 
two days ago has almost decided me. You 
may not like the thought of it, Alma, and I 
am not sure that it will please the lad him- 
self, but I believe it is the best I can do 
for him. 1am thinking of removing your 
brother Gerald from college — your mother 
will tell you what reason I have to be dis- 
contented with the bills sent to me on his 
account this term, though heaven knows 
his allowance is ampler than I can weil 
afford to make it — and putting him to some 
sort of business under Mr. Kirkman’s pro- 
tection. He has brains enough for that, I 
suppose, though he has not been able to 
make anything out of his residence at Ox- 
ford so far, but an occasion for spending 
my money. If I had behaved in my youth 
as your brothers seem to think themselves 
justified in behaving now, I wonder where 
I should have been at this moment; cer- 
tainly not supplying my family with the 
means of living in luxurious idleness.” 

“T am afraid Gerald is idle, papa, but 
do you think he is fitted for business? 
Would he get on with Mr. Kirkman if he 
took him into partnership?” 

“Took Aim/ Mr. Kirkman? Your 
head must be turned indeed, Alma, to en- 
tertain such a notion. Millionaires like 
Mr. Kirkman don’t take idle lads like Ger- 
ald into partnership so readily. No, I am 
not thinking of any such close connection ; 
I am not even sure it would be desirable 
for Gerald ; but Mr. Kirkman’s affairs have 
ramifications in many directions, and he 
has suggested several possible steps that 
might be taken for establishing Gerald 
where his influence would tell immensely 
in opening the way for him. He is very 
downright and plain-spoken; a little pre- 
mature perhaps in stating his wishes and 
explaining his motives for offering help; 
but as for partnership, — Gerald, at all 
events, is not the member of our family he 
would choose to confer that distinction 





upon, if he had it in his power. He is too 
“wy iy judge of what is worth having for 
that. 

Alma would not see the look of amused 
intelligence her father directed towards 
her as he finished his sentence, though she 
felt it, and to turn back the conversation 
from the dangerous direction it was tak- 
ing, said quickly, — 

“I always thought you hoped to get 
some government appointment for Gerald 
if he failed at Oxford. Every one says 
you have so much interest !” 

“ And that I have strained it to the last 
tug it will bear. Don’t you remember the 
remarks in the papers when Frank was 
sent out to India? remarks, by the way, 
which he seems bent on justifying just now. 
No, no, Alma; I have stretched my .con- 
science too far already on Frank’s and 
Melville’s behalf. A public man who has 
the misfortune to have half-a-dozen fools 
for his sons, should know when to stop in 
pushing them, unless he means to sink 
himself and all his belongings together. 
There have been instances enough of fair 
reputations ruined in that way; I don’t 
want to swell the number.” 

Alma made no answer. Her father had 
got upon the one topic — his sons’ incapac- 
ities —of which he ever spoke with bit- 
terness, and she knew that if he were not 
contradicted, his usual cheerful ‘disposition 
to make the best of things would soon 
reassert itself. There was a little pause, 
and then with a sigh which seemed to 
dismiss a mountain-load of disappointment 
he went on, — 

“ Well, I suppose there is a great deal 
of give and take in the way in which this 
world’s affairs are managed. One must 
not expect to have everything to one’s 
mind. If I had been a weak-minded, un- 
lucky old potterer like poor West, for 
example, I daresay I should have had 
energetic, clever children to work for me, 
and make a great deal more account of 
me than if I had been the making of them. 
As it is, I suppose I must just broaden out 
my shoulders to carry the whole kit of you 
on to the end!” 

_ “ Papa,” said Alma, whom this compar- 

ison with the Wests touched to the quick, 
“will you tell me exactly what you mean 
to-day. Are you thinking that /could do 
anything ?” 

She rose as she spoke, walked to the 
end of the table where he was seated, and 
stood behind his chair, putting her arms 
round his neck. He turned back his head 
to look up at her, the cloud quite gone 
from his face, and a playing, affectionate 
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smile hovering round his lips and in his 
eyes. 
Me Am I getting so very feeble,” he asked, 
“that you suggest your white shoulders as 
a substitute for mine? No, no, my child. 
Here, sit down quite close to me that we 
may talk out our case comfortably together. 
If I know myself, I have nothing in my 
mind about you, beyond a wish that you 
should do what is best for yourself, and 
what you /ke best in any decision you may 
be called upon to make soon. Of course 
with a needy clique like ourselves, if one 
gets very considerably up in the world, it 
gives a hand to all the the rest; but I was 
not making you the subject of any vicari- 
ous ambitions, I assure you. Don’t imag- 
ine that 1 am making an appeal to you for 
help; my arm feels strong enough yet to 
pull all my belongings through, even if 
they continue to be such a dead weight 
behind me as Frank and Melville and 
Gerald have contrived to prove themselves 
this last year.” 

“ But itis very hard on you. I wish — 
oh! how I wish 4 

“That heads could be changed,” said 
Sir Francis, drawing his hand knifewise 
across Alma’s slender throat. “If we 
could just take off this head with all there 
is in it, and put it on Frank’s shoulders, 
there might be a chance of a judge’s wig 
for it some day, while his straight features 
and crisp black curls and company-smirk, 
would do very well for the head ornament 
of a petticoat balloon — would not they?” 

“Do you mean,” said Alma, drawing 
back her head a little hastily, “that you 
quite despair of my being of any use — 
any satisfaction to you as lam; won’t you 
condescend to want anything from me?” 

“Only that you should be happy, and 
not make any mistake in your start in life. 
I don’t deny it is a mortification to me that 
none of your brothers seem in the least 
likely to make a figure in the world, or that 
I should not be glad to see the one child 
who can sympathize with me, in a position 
where the little bit of wit she has perhaps 
inherited from me, could be shown to ad- 
vantage. I thought Agatha had brains 
once, and that she would be a pleasure to 
me, but she chose to bury herself in a con- 
vent, and I gave my consent rather than 
thwart her, and I will be equally indulgent 
to you all. If you choose to stick yourself 
in a corner, or even to bring another im- 
practicable upon me in the shape of a 
pseudo socialr eformer we wot of, I won’t 
grumble, but — well, I will be candid with 
you, child, to-night, as you ask it —the 
other thing would make me happier.” 








It was early days to speak about that 
“other thing,” for though Alma and every- 
body about her had seen it hovering nearer 
and nearer for some weeks, no shape of 
words had, as yet, been given to it, so far 
as Alma’s knowledge went. Her father 
must then know more than she did; Mr. 
Kirkman must have been speaking to him 
about his son’s feelings — no, intentions — 
the idea of Mr. Kirkman speaking about 
feelings was too absurd. The discover 
did not make Alma blush, the subject had, 
for her, no possibility in it of calling up a 
blush, but her heart stirred with a strong 
emotion Which might be fear or elation, 
but which was due chiefly to the thought 
of the consequence she might be to her 
father. She said nothing more, but drew 
a dish towards her and began silently to 
pick out the choicest specimens of Golden 
Mount fruit to take up-stairs to her mother. 
Brodegnagian grapes of the rarest flavor 
and yellow bannanas with no flavor at all, 
but which her mother liked to eat because 
they had ripened in hot-houses that were 
the wonder of the county round for the 
skill and expense it cost to keep them up 
to the pitch of perfection Mr. Kirkman 
required in all his belongings. 

“ Papa,” she said, as her fingers laid 
the last bunch on the pyramid she had 
been building, “did you ever read ‘ Patron- 
age’? 

“A novel of Miss Edgeworth’s? Why, 
yes, I think I did, to your mdther on our 
wedding journey.” There is a bad lawyer 
in it, is there not? who is always trying to 
hook his children on to some one else. 
Were you pointing a moral at me, my 
dear? I don’t feel very guilty!” 

Before Alma had time to disclaim, a 
servant entered and gave a visiting-card to 
Sir Francis Rivers. 

“Horace Kirkman to inquire after 
Lady Rivers. You can show him in here 
to me, Preston.” Then as the servant 
left the room and Alma rose to carry off 
her fruit, Sir Francis added, — 

“ That young man is a frequent visitor, 
certainly, but 1 can put up with him, he 
has something to say for himself. Old 
Kirkman is a luckier fellow than I am; 
he has only one son, and he has contrived 
somehow to give him a good deal of the pol- 
ish that a rise in the world makes desirable, 
with hardly any diminution of the pluck 
and energy that built up his fortune. 
There must be some satisfaction in send- 
ing an improved edition of oneself into the 
world to carry on one’s work.” 

“ Papa,” said Alma, smiling, “ you for- 
get that you are a lord justice, and must 
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not condescend to turn advocate again. 
When you first saw Mr. Horace Kirkman, 
I remember you said he was nothing but a 
frank, overgrown Eton schoolboy.” 

“Yes, but one of the right sort, with 
what the Americans call grit in him, and 

lenty of force and determination, so as to 
& all the better for growing up slowly. 
I hate your d/asé old men of twenty-two, 
and am not over-fond of world-philoso- 
phers of twenty-six either. But what am 
I about, you must not misunderstand me, 
child, I make no pretension to overrule 
your judgment. You are going up to sit 
with your mother now, I suppose. Do as 
you like, just as you like, about coming 
down to the drawing-room again this even- 
; ? 

“ T shall certainly come back, papa, if 
mamma can spare me, and relieve you by 
the time you have had Alpine climbing 
and athletics enough to-send you to 
sleep,” said Alma, who was more deeply 
touched by the look of tender considera- 
tion, almost of deference, that accompanied 
her father’s last words than she could 
have been by any amount of persuasion. 
She paused and stooped to kiss his fore- 
head before she left him, though she felt 
that the action and the promise she had 
just given were first steps in yielding a 
great deal more than she had as yet quite 
made up her mind to yield. The conse- 
quence of this delay was that she came 
upon the hastily-entering visitor in the 
doorway, with her dish" of fruit in one 
hand. “ An improved edition of the elder 
Kirkman —— Yes, certainly her father 
was right there,” Alma thought, as she 
raised her eyes to a sunburnt, bluff face, 
that was just then one-smile of delight at 
seeing her, and yielded her disengaged 
hand to a shake that would have been 
boisterous if the giver of it had not felt a 
sudden check—a touch of wonder and 
tenderness, awakened by the contrast be- 
tween his rough, red palm, and the “ white 
wonder of a hand” that lay in it. 

“You are going away already, Miss 
Rivers,” he exclaimed in a tone of vexa- 
tion.. “Can’t I carry those things any- 
where for you? No? to Lady Rivers’s 
room you say, and I should disturb her. 
Too clumsy, in fact — but what am I good 
for but to fetch and carry for you? You 
wil! come back, though, won’t you? My 
people are gone to the opera to hear 
Patti, and I gave up going with them to 
come here, hoping you would sing that 
song to ‘me we talked about last night. 
I have got it here in my pocket; just let 
me show it to you.” 





“You had better have gone to hear 
Patti,” Alma said, mentally registering a 
vow never to mention anything she could 
be supposed to desire to a Kirkman again, 
for fear of having it thrust upon her. 
“ However, I will come down to the draw- 
ing-room by-and-by, if mamma can spare 
me, She is not very well to-night.” 

Lady Rivers was dozing when Alma got 
up-stairs, and she had time for a good deal 
of thought as she sat by the bedroom fire, 
waiting till her mother was ready to talk to 
her. She covered her face with her hands 
to shut out even the subdued light of the 
fire, while she mentally went through her 
late conversation with her father, word b 
word, but no idle tears streamed through 
her fingers on this occasion. She was too 
much in earnest in her thinking now to 
take the tear-provoking, sentimental view 
of the question she tad to determine. 
She wished the crisis had not come so 
soon. She wished people would let her 
alone, just till some sore places in her mind 
—or heart was it?—were more nearly 
healed. She wished vaguely that all the 
good of a woman’s life did not depend on 
decisions that were thrust upon her, not 
brought by her own will, or at her own 
time. She wished that it were possible to 
wipe out whole pages of memory, and 
leave them clean and blank for-fresh writ- 
ing. Looks, tones of voice, the remem- 
brance of long talks on summer evenings, 
or in nooks by Christmas fires, when 


‘thought, too quick for words, leaped out to 


meet thought — if these were to fit in with 
nothing that matched them in after life, 
what a constant ache their memory would 
be! How hard to bear the gnawing hun- 
ger to look at them again which must never 
be satisfied, never! If such recollections 
could be washed away, burned away, by 
any alchemy,—if memory were a live 
thing, and could be made to drink molten 
gold like Crassus, and be suffocated by the 
draught — then — then—her father’s wish- 
es might have some reason in-them; and 
a life satisfactory enough might be now 
opening out before her. 

From this point her thoughts. became 
less collected, and merged into a succes- 
sion of pictures of herself in contrasted 
situations, beneath each of which she men- 
tally wrote the word “ bearable” or “ un- 
bearable ;” and all the time it never oc- 
curred to her that it was mainly of herself 
she was thinking — of her own importance 
to her father, of the way in which her own 
family and friends would esteem her — of 
the possibility of forgetting and ceasing to 
suffer —of the sufficiency of the lot she 
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might choose to her own requirements, 
as bringing her the manner of life most 
congenial to her tastes. She fancied she 
was preparing for an heroic sacrifice, but 
the subtle poison of self-regard lay under 
all her thoughts and purposes, putting the 
true womanly instincts, the enlightening 
intuitions of real, self-forgetting love, far 
away from her. ; 

Lady Rivers woke up before anything 
like a resolution had grown out of these 
cogitations, and Alma had to apply herself 
to the task of soothing away the fretful- 
ness that usually attended her mother’s 
awakening. Lady Rivers did not make 
such a tractable invalid as her sister, Mrs. 
West, who had gone through a long ap- 
prenticeship to suffering of one kind or 
another, and who could not afford to make 
much of small ailments. 

Lady Rivers’s invalid mood vacillated 
between a desire to claim all the pity and 
consideration from husband, children, and 
friends which the rare occurrence of her 
illness called for; and the revulsion she 
felt when their concern grew real enough 
to rouse thoughts of her own danger, and 
drive her to frantic efforts to prove to her- 
self that her health was as good as it had 
been years ago. Having been reassured 
about her condition by her doctor just be- 
fore she slept, she awoke in the fretful, 
complaining state of temper. 

“No, I have not had a comfortable 
rest,” she said, when Alma came to the 
bedside to offer the fruit she had brought 
upstairs. “I must have closed my eyes 
just as you came in, for the dinner-hour 
seemed very long, and I could hear your 
voices whenever the dining-room door 
opened. Your father must have been 
talking all the time, very amusingly, I dare- 
say, as he never does when I’m down- 
stairs — I’ve observed it hundreds of 
times, you need not contradict me, Alma 
—you and he will get on very well to- 
gether, and settle the affairs of the family 
all your own way when I am ‘quite laid 
aside. No one will miss me, I daresay, 
but my poor Gerald, whom your father is 
sohard upon. He has been complaining 
of Gerald to you, perhaps.” . 

“Hardly that,” said Alma, “and in- 
deed, mamma, you should not allow your- 
self to grow low-spirited. You will be as 
well as ever, and among us again in a few 
weeks, if you will only be prudeat. Dr. 
Urquhart told you so this afternoon, now, 
did not he?” 

“Yes, but after all, Dr. Urquhart is 
only a young man, whom I was induced to 
call in because your Aunt West tells me 





such astonishing things of his skill. I 
hope he is not making a mistake about me. 
There is consumption in my family, and I 
was quite shocked to see how thin your 
poor Aunt West looked when she called 
here the other day.” 

But you are not thin, mamma, hap- 
pi Rid 

H I am sure it’s a wonder I’m not, when 
you think of all there is to harass me. 
Your father’s displeasure against Gerald, 
and your intractable temper, Alma, that 
will make you, I know, go against my 
wishes whenever a chance arises of some- 
thing I should particularly like happening 
to you. I say nothing of the miserable 
separation from Agatha, nor of my disap- 
pointment at seeing so little of Constance, 
that really she might almost as well have 
married young Lawrence, and gone out to 
India, for any comfort she is likely to be 
to me now. Your Aunt West is luckier 
than I am in keeping her children about 
her, and getting them to behave affection- 
ately and dutifully at home. I often think 
how nice it must be for her to havea cheer- 
ful-tempered daughter like Emmie, whom 
she feels justified in keeping always at home 
to wait on her — because there are no other 
prospects open to her but just to make 
herself useful in her own family.” 

“Tf you could reconcile yourself to such 
prospects for me, mamma, 1 should only 
be too glad,” Alma said, not quite truth- 
fully, as her conscience told her the 
minute she had spoken. “At all events, 
let me stay to-night and read to you; 
there is nothing 1 should like better,” she 
added, feeling perfectly sincere now. It 
really did come like a reprieve to her —to 
escape a-return to the guest in the draw- 
ing-room, and that nice adjustment of 
manner between repression and encour- 
agement which her present vacillating 
turn of mind rendered necessary. 

The book Alma took up was a volume 
of religious meditations adapted to a time 
of sickness, lent by Mrs. West the week 
before, and every sentence she read 
sounded like a sarcasm to Alma as ad- 
dressed to the invalid on whose behalf she 
was giving expression to counsels of sub- 
mission and detachment from earthly 
cares. Possibly Lady Rivers only heard 
the musical cadences of Alma’s voice 
flowing evenly on, without taking in much 
of the meaning of what she read, for she 
was apparently listening, all through the 
lecture, for indications of movement in 
other parts of the house. Presently she 
lifted up her head quickly. 

“The. dining-room dest opened just 
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now, and I thought I heard two sets of 
footsteps poing up to the drawing-room. Is 
not your father alone to-night ?” 

“Mr. Horace Kirkman came in just as 
I was leaving the dining-room with a mes- 
sage of inquiry for you from Mrs. Kirk- 
man. I forgot to tell you.” 

“Forgot! really, Alma, I have no pa- 
tience with you ; and you sit here as if you 
did not know that you were wanted in the 
drawing room. Of course you must go at 
once.” 

“Not if you would like me to stay, 
mamma. Let meat least.finish this chap- 
ter about illness being a call to renounce 
worldly-mindedness, which Aunt West, you 
see, has scored with double lines all down 
the page.” 

“ My dear, what nonsense! What does 
all that signify when Horace Kirkman is 
waiting down-stairs to see you? You can 
send Ward to me, or if she is still at sup- 
per, I don’t mind being left alone, not in 
the least, when you are so well occupied. 
I would not keep you from Horace Kirk- 
man on any account. Kiss me before 
you go, however, Alma. You may not 
think it, but I have done the best for you 
all that I knew how ever since you were 
born, and I never mind being neglected or 
anything when it’s a question of advance- 
ment for any of you.” 

Alma gave the kiss required, shut up the 
book of devotional essays, whose teaching 
seemed so very wide of the mark just now, 
and went down-stairs. 

“It was true,” she said to herself on the 
way, quite true. It was er advancement 
that both her parents desired, only that. 
They wanted her to have what they cared 
most for and had prized most themselves. 
Why should she feel indignation against 
them when she perceived the manceuvres 
that thrust advancement nearer and nearer 
to her? Did she not, at the bottom of her 
heart, or if Aear¢ was the wrong word, of 
her mind, desire it for herself. Was it 
not her chief good, too? She was still in 
a contradictious, uncertain mood when she 
reached the drawing-room, and she resisted 
all Mr. Kirkman’s efforts to induce her to 
try the music he had brought for her. She 
would hold on to the privilege of playing 
music of her own choosing and purchasing 
for some little time longer, at all events, 
she thought, and besides, a ¢é¢e-a-téte at 
the piano would have reminded her too 
closely of another evening’s ¢éte-d-teté, 
whose incidents and emotions she had no 
desire to dwell upon just then. 

To break the spell she placed herself as 
far from the piano as possible, under the 





full light of a chandelier, and armed herself 
with a large embroidery-frame, which she 
flattered herself would convey a hint of 
unapproachableness that a person of the 
smallest sensitiveness would not fail to 
interpret. But Mr. Horace Kirkman was 
not sensitive in the least degree. If she 
would have consented to sing to him in a 
far-away corner of the room he would have 
liked it, but since that did not please her, 
he was almost as well content to sit astride 
a drawing-room chair planted as imme- 
diately in front of her as the embroidery- 
frame permitted, and, crossing his arms on 
the back and propping his chin thereon, to 
look at her and talk at his ease without 
fear of interruption. It was true that he 
had plenty to say for himself, and not alto- 
gether foolish things either. Alma looked 
up from her work at the end of any sen- 
tence that chanced to call for an answer 
(monologue about his own affairs was Mr. 
Horace Kirkman’s habit rather than con- 
versation), and met sensible eyes full of 
admiration and liking fixed unfalteringl 

on her. There was no shy, reverent veil- 
ing of feeling in them, for she was not a 
mystery or an ideal to him, and carried no 
halo of unapproachable purity and glory 
about her head; she was just a beau- 
tiful, stylish woman, whom he liked 
heartily, and thought every way fitted to 
share the successful, jolly life he meant 
his to be, and he did not much care how 
soon or how late’ she understood him, 
being pretty confident of getting what he 
wanted in the end. The big, strong, self- 
assertive face, full of blunt common sense 
and directness of purpose would, no doubt, 
Alma allowed, have been attractive to 
some women, for some might even have 
realized their highest ideal of a desirable 
lord and master, to whom a submissive 
life might be dedicated. To some women, 
perhaps, but not to her. She might take 
him for her own. She would have to bow 
down if she did take him, she would grow 
to his likeness, in the end contentedly 
enough perhaps, but such taking would 
always be to her conscience a distinct 
choosing the world. The world instead of 
something else, some vague ideal that 
might have been better, though her eyes 
were not purged enough to see it clearly, 
and become out and out enamored of its 
beauty. Here Alma had to look up and 
smile at the point of an anecdote Mr. Kirk- 
man had just finished, relating to some 
adventure of his own in foreign travel, and 
she managed the necessary smile, not very 
meaningly perhaps, but with quite expres- 
sion enough to satisfy her present com- 
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panion, and then, looking down, she re- 
sumed her reflections, which gradually 
crystallized into something as like a pur- 
pose as reflections of this kind usually pro- 
duce. 

She resolved that she would not allow 
herself to be hurried into an irrevocable 
promise to Horace Kirkman, but at the 
same time she did not determine to set 
herself seriously against the current of 
events that were, she knew, bearing her 
steadily on to that point in the end. She 
was not strong enough for such a course, 
not sure enough of her own wishes, or she 
said to herself, of the real wishes of that 
other person whose want of determination 
to win her as she wished to be won was 
perhaps the real grievance that lay at the 
bottom of her vacillation, and of the dull 
fire of pain and indignation she was trying 
to trample out into dead ashes in her 
heart. What justice there might be in 
giving this dead heart in exchange for the 
honest liking she thought of appropriating 
she did not ask herself, and she dismissed 
the question with a reflection that a Kirk- 
man might surely be trusted to look after 
his own interest, and get of everything he 
wanted as much or more than he deserved. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD 
BEACONSFIELD. 


IV. 
FROM 1852 TO AUGUST, 1878. 


THE sensible public is never blinded by 
the vulgar glitter of stars and garters. 
Wise Frenchmen saw behind the splendor 
of the Tuileries the man of December, 
and waited for Mexico and Sedan. En- 
glishmen with good memories see under 
this new blue riband the political bravo 
who struck at Peel. The scenic effects 
have undoubtedly been good. Not satis- 
fied with his triumphs on the domestic 
stage, Lord Beaconsfield was ambitious of 
performing a great part on foreign boards. 
To add to the theatric effect, he was 
attended, as the court circular says of 
royal personages and their humble com- 
panions, by the Marquis of Salisbury. 
This strange companionship has been one 
of the small surprises of the day. In an 
amusing passage in one of his speeches, 
Lord Beaconsfield accounted for the prac- 
tice of twofold Parliamentary representa- 
tion. Two members, according to him, 
were chosen, because neither dared go 





alone. They travelled together, because - 
they were afraid of robbers; they slept 
in the same room, because they were afraid 
of ghosts. We forget whether he added 
that each went to keep an eye on the other 
whom he distrusted. Possibly Lord Bea- 
consfield and Lord Salisbury have been 
associated on the principle which is said 
in the Roman Catholic Church to require 
that members of certain religious orders 
shall work and travel in pairs, so as to give 
an external guarantee for zeal and good 
behavior. With the recollection of the 
things said and done by Lord Salisbury in 
Constantinople, Lord Beaconsfield ma 
not have been prepared to trust his col- 
league out of his sight. In the presence 
of the prime minister the foreign secretary 
could be only in name a plenipotentiary. 
By remaining in the cabinet, after the 
retirement of Lord Carnarvon and Lord 
Derby, Lord Salisbury has probably se- 
cured for himself the reversion of the 
premiership. To rise very high, he has 
stooped very low, and he may find it nec- 
essary to stoop lower yet. He has appar- 
ently adopted to the full those ethics of 
political adventure which he once de- 
nounced in the bitterest and the most 
scornful language, and in which he foresaw 
the degradation of English public life 
through the lowering of the character of 
English public men. In the controversy 
which followed his secession from Lord 
Derby’s administration in 1867, he pointed 
to the character and conduct of Lord Bea- 
consfield as of evil omen for England. Lord 
Beaconsfield smiled then; he has better 
reason for smiling now. The bitter assail- 
ant has become the humble disciple ; the 
scandalized moralist has been the adroit 
abettor and imitator. The legerdemain of 
the secret agreement with Russia, balanced 
by the secret convention with Turkey, was 
not a combination of a very high intellec- 
tual order ; but it showed a superiority to 
moral scruples, to which happily it is diffi- 
cult to find a parallel in English diplom- 
acy. The British plenipotentiaries at the 
Congress were playing with cards in their 
sleeves. Lord Salisbury has acquired 
Lord Beaconsfield’s art of answering, using 
words in a double sense, one intended to 
reassure his hearers at the moment; the 
other, when the trick comes to light, to 
furnish a justification for himself. His 
denial of dissensions in the cabinet, and 
his repudiation of the G/ode copy of the 
Anglo-Russian agreement, were conveyed 
in words which meant one thing to him 
and another to his hearers. His contra- 
diction of Lord Derby’s statement as to 
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his motives in quitting office requires to 
be taken, therefore, with the greatest re- 
serve. Henceforward, indeed, Lord Salis- 
bury’s statements will need an interpreta- 
tion clause, such as is found in acts of 
Parliament, determining that such and 
such a term shall be taken in such and 
such ameaning. Lord Salisbury has made 
a sacrifice of political character to his 
political fortunes. He will probably find 
before long that even from the point of 
view of personal ambition only, he has 
made a mistake which it will take many 
years to repair. The trick played upon 
the Congress by the two secret agreements 
with Russia and Turkey is, however, less 
censurable than the trick played through 
the same instruments upon England her- 
self. The nation has been committed to 
a task not simply difficult and dangerous, 
— difficulty and danger may be confronted 
and overcome, — but to obligations which 
it is impossible to discharge. England 
and Turkey have been drawing bills upon 
each other, which cannot be paid, and 
offering them to Europe as good security. 
The protectorate over Asia Minor, of 
which the occupation of Cyprus is simply 
one of the conditions, is a piece of gigan- 
tic charlatanism. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
‘triumphant entry into London, and the 
theatrical procession from Charing Cross, 
was a bit of harlequinade from which, one 
would have thought, the self-respect and 
reserve of an English statesman and gen- 
tleman would have shrunk. Neither Lord 
Beaconsfield nor Lord Salisbury showed 
any shrinking. A troop of horse-riders 
visits a country town much in the same 
way, and endeavors to bring idlers to its 
booth, as Lord Beaconsfield tried to man- 
age public opinion. The whole thing was 
mountebank to the last degree ; but it was 
not the less in harmony with the career of 
the Cagliostro-Chatham who was its prin- 
cipal figure. Lord Salisbury was a sec- 
ondary figure in the parade. To some 
who, on the 16th of July, observed him 
sitting in the same carriage with Lord 
Beaconsfield, and humbly taking the dregs 
of mob applause after his chief had drained 
the cup, Sydney Herbert’s indignant scorn 
may have recurred; and they may have 
applied to Lord Salisbury the remarks 
which he addressed to Mr. Disraeli sitting 
on the Treasury Bench, and professing a 
free-trade policy, — “If a man wants to 
see humiliation, which God knows is al- 
ways a painful sight, he needs but look 
there.” 

The apologists for Lord Beaconsfield 
may, however, plead excuses for him, 


which cannot be urged on behalf of Lord 
Salisbury. One of the earliest critics of 
“Vanity Fair” suggested a parallel which 
must have occurred to many other people. 
“1f Becky could have changed sexes with 
her husband, all would have gone well. 
She might have canvassed a borough as a 
Radical, and a county as a Tory; might 
have gained the ear of the- House by 
malignity, and kept it by effrontery ; might 
have risen into notoriety by attacking the 
first men of the age, and become the 
leader of a party by joining one which all 
persons of sense had deserted.” -Im one 
most important respect Lord Beaconsfield 
was more fortunate than his feminine 
counterpart. His Jos. Sedley and Raw- 
don Crawley periods, his coquettings with 
Young England and Protectionist boobies, 
had a sequel to which there is nothin 

corresponding in the social adventures o 
Miss Becky Sharp. His alliance with 
Lord Derby (to speak in terms derived 
from the vicissitudes of the other sex) 
made a respectable man of Mr. Disraeli. 


Henceforth he was received into the pur-- 


est and most virfuous society. A veil was 
drawn over the past, and no curious in- 
quiries were to be made. 

The death of Lord George Bentinck, in 
1848, made Lord Beaconsfield the real 
leader of the Protectionist faction; and 
his acceptance by the late Lord Derby, 
then the head of the Tory party, made him, 
after Peel’s death, tle Conservative leader 
in the House of Commons. This officious 
position became official with his appoint- 
ment, in 1852, as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in Lord Derby’s first administra- 
tion. Though Lord Beaconsfield has three 
times held this office, no one has ever 
thought of him as a minister of finance. 
He was chancellor of the exchequer in 
1852, in 1857, and in 1866, because it was 
necessary that, as ministerial leader in the 
House of Commons, he should hold one 
of the great offices of State, and because 
this particular office was the only one 
which it suited the royal pleasure that 
Lord Beaconsfield at that time should hold. 
The usage which made it necessary that 
one of the secretaries of state should be 
the minister in attendance upon the queen, 
was in force when Lord Derby formed 
his first administration in 1852; and the 
objection of the queen to have Lord Bea- 
consfield as one of the ministers in attend- 
ance upon her was, there is good ground 
for believing, the reason for his appoint- 
ment to the almost ludicrously unsuitable 
office of chancellor of the exchequer. 





Lord Beaconsfield was a finance minister 
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who never affected to know or care much 
about finance; and having mastered his 
budgets sufficiently to make the opening 
statement with credit, left the details to be 
fought out by secretaries of the treasury 
and other statistical persons — the calcu- 
lating boys of the government, who had a 
shopkeeper’s acquaintance with Cocker 
and his rules. The sublime indifference 
with which Lord Beaconsfield used to look 
on, or scarcely to look on at these encoun- 
ters, but rather to detach himself in appar- 
ently profound reveries from the details of 
the department of which he was the re- 
sponsible head, will be remembered by all 
who knew the House of Commons during 
his chancellorship. Dua sum et super 
arithmeticam —“1 am the leader of the 
House of Commons, and have nothing to 
do with figures” — was a sentiment im- 
pressed on his whole attitude and bearing. 
The inconvenient limitation upon freedom 
of ministerial arrangements, of which we 
have spoken, and consequent hindrance to 
the efficient conduct of public business, 
exist -no longer. But there were compen- 
sations. If the old usage had been departed 
from earlier, Lord Beaconsfield’s decisive 
influence on the conduct of public affairs 
would possibly have been anticipated by 
some twenty years or so. The first condi- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s success is that 
he has been a devoted leader. For more 
than a quarter of a century he has given 
himself up to the service of the Conserva- 
tive party, abandoning his whole mind and 
energies to them, and making a sacrifice 
of literary taste and ambition and social 
leisure to the task which he had under- 
taken. He has not tried to serve two mas- 
ters. He has acknowledged no conflict 
between a higher and a lower law. The 
virtue which he has shown is not the high- 
est, nor is the recompense which he has 
reaped the noblest. But the one is appro- 
priate to the other. He has been a vigi- 
lant and faithful party leader, and he has 
reaped a vigilant and faithful party leader’s 
reward. His minutest attention has been 
given to everything which could keep his 
followers together. Youthful aspirants 
have been flattered and encouraged; dis- 
appointed vanities have been soothed, and 
elderly ambitions have been satisfied. Mr. 
Gladstone has. had higher aims and has 
done a nobler work than Lord Beacons- 
field; but he neglected the ordinary arts 
of party management while he was prime 
minister, and threw up the leadership when 
he grew tired of it. The mere party feel- 
ing which the two men excite, reflects the 
faults of the greater and better man, and 





the merits of the lower mind and charac- 
ter; and in both cases is natural and inev- 
itable. The qualities which have helped 
the one and hindered the other in Parlia- 
ment and the world, may possibly have had 
corresponding effects at court. Whatever 
Lord Beaconsfield’s gifts, it is only since 
the retirement of the late Lord Derby, and 
his own appointment to the F prope sbi 
ten years ago, that he has had the oppor- 
tunity of practising them at Windsor and 
Balmoral. His doctrines of the personal 
power of the monarch, and his or her 
place and work in the constitution, are 
naturally acceptable to holders and expect- 
ants of the royal office ; and there is some 
truth probably in the current opinion that, 
since he has been first minister, of the 
crown, the sovereign and the heir apparent 
have played a mag part in public busi- 
ness, and especially in the control of for- 
eign policy, than at any period since the 
reign of George III. Lord Beaconsfield 
is not the man, like George Grenville, and 
perhaps later ministers, to be wearisome 
and dictatorial in the royal closet, and to 
present the decisions of the cabinet as 
edicts to be registered in a royal bed of 
justice. The power of the sovereign has 

en revived and aggrandized under his 
direction. In any future contrasts which 
may be drawn between constitutional mon- 
archy in magne and the republican sys- 
tem, it may be desirable to keep in mind 
that the former is not necessarily as pure 
an example of government by cabinet gov- 
ernment —that is to say, by a committee 
of both Houses, responsible to the elected 
Chamber — as it has of late been assumed 
to be. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s influence in debate 
is due, in part, to the qualities which we 
have described, and is certainly not owin 
to that business-like directness 2nd knowl- 
edge of affairs which it is customary to 
represent as the essential conditions, in 
our times, of authority in the House of 
Commons. As a Parliamentary orator, he 
may Claim the verdict of success. There 
is no man who is more tothe taste of both 
Houses, whose rising has always been 
hailed with more expectant curiosity, who 
is rewarded with closer attention, and who 
is greeted with prompter laughter and ap- 
plause, with that gathering and swelling 
rourmur of cheers which is to the Parlia- 
mentary speaker what the sound of meet- 
ing palms is to the actor. Yet Lord Bea- 
consfield is by no means an ideal orator. 
Mechanism, and not life, characterizes his 
speaking. Vivian Grey, in reviewing his 
resources for playing the part.of a political 
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impostor, counts as the principal among 
them that he “can perform right skilfully 
upon that most splendid of musical instru- 
ments — the human voice.” Lord Bea- 
consfield’s voice is a powerful and delicate 
organ, capable of almost all tones and in- 
flections; but it is an instrument on which 
an external artist appears to be perform- 
ing, pulling out the stops, and putting 
down the pedals, and pressing the keys. 
So with his gestures; they are often vehe- 
ment and excited, but they are always 
angular and stiff. Somebody seems to 
be jerking strings or wires, with more or 
less force and skill. There is a game 
which children are fond of seeing played, 
in which two persons are concealed behind 
a curtain, the head of one and the arms of 
the other only appearing. The head de- 
claims and the arms gesticulate as nearly 
in harmony as may be, or with as ridicu- 
lous an incongruity as can be devised. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s voice and gestures 
never seem to be in much closer relation 
to each other than those of the composite 
orator of the children’s game. You never, 
as with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, 
see the whole man, thought, feeling, voice, 
and frame, fused into a single expression 
of the ruling mood or idea. Instead of 
losing the parts in the whole, the whole 
seems always with «Lord Beaconsfield to 
be resolving itself into its parts. There 
is no nature, there is not even consum- 
mate art, which is but the most perfect 
and careful expression of nature; but 
there is very dexterous artifice, and you 
are shennd, as with the exhibition of 
a difficult and cleverly-executed trick. 
The interest which Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speeches excite and repay is that of a pub- 
lic entertainment. He is essentially a 
comedian. 

The descriptions which are from time 
to time given of him proceed upon this 
assumption, often unconsciously made, of 
his real character in public life. We are 
told, as if an opera singer was in question, 
that on such and such an occasion he was 
in capital voice, and his make-up is criti- 
cised or rather described with admiring 
particularity. As to the substance of his 
speeches, they present the same charac- 
teristic of parts not fused into a whole, 
which is exhibited in his manner. Daz- 
zling ornaments, precious stones, or painted 
glass, diamonds or paste, are strung to- 
pore on apiece of common twine. When 

ord Beaconsfield has to make a long ex- 
position or a protracted argument, noth- 
ing can be drearier; he has seldom mas- 
tered his subject as a whole, and he does 





not put it clearly before the house. In 
his financial statements and in his Reform 
Bill speeches, and on nearly every occa- 
sion on which he has had to place a com- 
plicated topic before Parliament at the 
opening of the debate, Lord Beaconsfield 
was evidently speaking from cram, like a 
counsel who has hurriedly read his brief, 
and relies upon his juniors and his solici- 
tors. A casual objection or inquiry which 
interrupted the thread of his prepared 
statements is, or was —for in the House 
of Lords Lord Beaconsfield seldom under- 
takes work of this sort — met with a joke 
or with a reference of the objector to 
some future occasion. Mr. Gladstone, on 
the other hand, in being the absolute mas- 
ter of details, is in turn occasionally mas- 
tered by them. They assume, now and 
then, a magnitude before his mind which 
is out of proportion to the whole subject, 
and which is checked only by his equal 
knowledge of all other details. Lord Bea- 
consfield never masters details, but he is 
never mastered by them, simply because 
he leaves them alone, dexterously dodging 
them and slipping by on the other side. 

In this fact is the secret of some por- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s success as a 
ministerial leader, and of Mr. Gladstone’s 
partial failure. Mr. Gladstone has, almost 
always apparently, known a great deal 
more about the business of every de- 
partment than the head of it did, and 
has been more imtimately acquainted 
with every bill than the ministerial col- 
league who has had charge of it. He 
hears a blundering exposition, or a lame 
defence, with the intellectual impatience 
of a master who sees a good cause weak- 
ened, or a bad cause made gratuitously 
worse instead of better, in the handling. 
He interposes, usually very effectually, so 
far as the mere argument is concerned, to 
set matters right. The result is sometimes 
to raise a secondary or third-rate question 
into primary importance, to make a small 
ministerial crisis out of the ordinary inci- 
dents of legislation and debate, and to de- 
cide by convincing arguments issues which 
might reasonably have been left to a con- 
clusive majority. Having the better cause, 
Mr. Gladstone cannot bear to seem to 
have the worse. It wounds him that good 
arguments which his colleagues have not 
known how to employ should be allowed 
to rust unused. His colleagues, who do 
not know that their arguments are bad, 
and who think probably that they have 
made out an unanswerable case, do not 
like to see the honor of victory snatched 
out of their hands. They are prone to 
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believe that they have persuaded the ma- 
jority which was created for them before- 
ans This is an innocent illusion, at 
which it would have been charitable to 
wink. The too ruthless destruction of it 
has done something to prevent Mr. Glad- 
stone’s having any devoted personal fol- 
lowing in Parliament, or even any very 
strong political friendships on the. front 
Liberal bench. Lord Beaconsfield has nev- 
er in this way unconsciously wounded the 
self-love of the people who sit about him. 
He has been patient of bad arguments 
when he has had a good majority, and he 
has been willing to leave his lieutenants 
masters of the field and with the honors of 
victory. If a colleague has got into a 
scrape, from which a division will extri- 
cate him, he has been content to let him 
fight his way out of it without tendering 
humiliating and distasteful assistance ; 
thus saving the complacency of a friend, 
and not too closely associating the minis- 
try as a whole, in the person of its chief, 
with the blunder of a department. 

Lord Beaconsfield has said that a minis- 
terial leader ought to be reluctant to speak, 
and, if such a happy gift could be hoped 
for, unable to speak. He himself can al- 
ways intervene when it is necessary, rather 
indeed to divert the attention of the house 
by badinage or invective from strong 
arguments, than to convert them by argu- 
ments yet stronger. But he is never 
rompted to speak by his superior knowl- 
edge of the subject in debate, or by that 
excessive facility in giving rhetorical form 
to the suggestions and impulses of the 
moment, which is often as fatal to the high- 
est eloquence as it is dangerous in Parlia- 
mentary management. Oratory, after all, 
is an instrumental art; and in the English 
House of Commons, as it is now consti- 
tuted, it is a means for the conduct of pub- 
lic business. Probably no one has ever 
used it so effectively for this purpose as 
Mr. Gladstone. The growing perplexity 
of public affairs, in which every question 
is involved in a web of tangled details, 
demanded, and, perhaps, in a certain de- 
gree created, at any rate it stimulated and 
developed, that particular type of states- 
mauship and of eloquence of which Mr. 
Gladstone is amaster. He is at his strong- 
est and best as a legislator in arranging 
complicated details into an orderly whole 
—as in his greater budgets and in the 
Irish Church and Land Bills; and his elo- 
quence reflects his statesmanship in his 
power of lucid exposition and arrangement 
of facts and topics which probably ng 
other man could carry in his head, or bring 





out in perfect order and completeness in 
speech. Mr. Gladstone’s easy movement 
through a crowd and crush of embarrass- 
ing topics, his copious, unfaltering, and 
unstrained speech, mark the man who is at 
home with every branch of his subject — 
who knows the smallest minutiz of it, in 
themselves, in their relation to each other, 
and to the whole. In the labored and stilt- 
ed English of what should be the level 
parts of Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches — 
the Johnsonese vocabulary and the Holo- 
fernian diction — you see traces of a man 
laboring in matters with which he is not 
familiar. The pedestrian speech of Lord 
Beaconsfield does not suggest easy ad- 
vance upon a smooth and fair high road, 
but a toilsome stumbling up a rough and 
barren hillside... The dreariness of the 
way is relieved by piquant paradoxes and 
pungent personal satire, and the expecta- 
tion of these keeps attention alive, or stim- 
ulates it when it is flagging. Lord Bea- 
consfield’s reputation as an orator will 
depend in the future, as it does now, on 
isolated sentences or short passages ad- 
mitting of separation from the speeches in 
which they are found, because they have. 
in reality no vital connection with them. 
we are ornaments stuck on or purple 
patches let into a sometimes threadbare 
robe. Lord Beaconsfield’s oratorical abil- 
ity will probably in future be rated higher 
than it deserves, because of this facility of 
detachment. He has converted his intel- 
lectual wealth into portable property, as 
peasants abroad invest their savings in 
golden earrings and bracelets, or as East- 
ern merchants carry theirs in diamonds 
and precious stones. Mr. Gladstone’s elo- 
quence will be to future generations rather 
a tradition of Parliamentary history than 
a continued life. It is not to be judged by 
extracts. Each partof his speech depends 
on the whole, and each speech, we ma 

almost say, on the discussion of which it 
formed usually the most important ele- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone’s oratory is that of 
the man of affairs, the statesman, in the 
true sense of the term, and is imbedded in 
the public business of the time. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s oratory consists of -the sal- 
lies of a fashionable entertainer, and his 
cleverer hits and repartees may havea sort 
of jest-book immortality, along with the 
best things of Foote and Theodore Hook. 
Nothing can be better than his nicknames. 
There is something of genius in them. 
The “superior person” —the “inspired 
schoolboy” — and the “extinct volca- 
noes,” of the Liberal front bench, have 
been named and labelled once for all. 
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The House of Commons misses these 
things, and such stories as that of the 
Irish deputation who waited upon Lord 
Beaconsfield, and after a very agreeable 
and cordial interview, went away without 
telling him what they had come for. His 
withdrawal has eclipsed its gaiety. Lord 
Beaconsfield has found it easier to com- 
municate some of his least desirable moral 
qualities to his colleagues in both Houses, 
than his intellectual vivacity. There are 
traces of the master in the disingenuous- 
ness with which Sir Stafford Northcote 
and Lord Salisbury have learned to answer 
questions, using words formally true to 
convey a misleading impression. 

The year which saw Lord Beaconsfield 
for the first time a minister of the crown 
was otherwise even more memorable. By 
a curious coincidence it witnessed the 
death of the Duke of Wellington, and the 
restoration of the French empire under 
Napoleon III. It fell to Lord Beacons- 
field, on behalf of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, to announce in the House of Com- 
mons the queen’s recognition, as emperor 
of the French, of the friend and fellow- 
adventurer who had been enigmatically 
silent, and daringly paradoxical with him 
at Gore House. The era of blunder and 
Swagger and national Chauvinism, of taw- 
dry and flashy government, which Napo- 
leon III. introduced in France, Lord 
Beaconsfield more than twenty years after- 
wards was to initiate in England. Lord 
Beaconsfield has consciously imitated Na- 
poleon III. and the Second Empire in his 
methods of government; but for a long 
time he unconsciously:produced a nearer 
resemblance to Soulouque II. and the em- 
pire of Hayti. The French empire was a 
powerful though pestilent reality. Lord 
Beaconsfield, until he devised the British 
pay of Asiatic Turkey, was una- 

le to commit the country to anything 
more than whimsical and irritating extrav- 
agances. He has abundantly made up for 
postponed opportunity. On the very day 
on which the House of Commons heard 
the ministerial statement of the recogni- 
tion of Napoleon, it, with a sort of ironi- 
cal appropriateness, voted a large sum of 
money for the solemn interment of the 
Duke of Wellington. It buried one era 
-before entering upon another; and Lord 
Beaconsfield was the man to officiate at 
both ceremonies. It fell to him, in the 
name of the Commons of England, to 
pronounce the national farewell to its 
great hero. How he did it, it is almost 
superfluous to say. Lord Beaconsfield 
could not find words of his own suitable 


to the occasion, and he availed himself of 
the language in which M. Thiers had com- 
mended the services of some second-rate 
French marshal; without, however, men- 
tioning either M. Thiers or the French 
marshal. ; 

That Lord Beaconsfield was not lifted 
into sincerity when he assumed to speak 
of the dead Duke of Wellington in the 
name of the Commons of England, gives a 
a of the way in which use and 

abit may degrade a nature not origin- 
ally without generosity and sensibility. 
Perhaps, however, Lord Beaconsfield did 
not think that the Duke of Wellington 
deserved more than the second-hand 
praises in which a second-rate French mar- 
shal had been posthumously dressed out. 
His estimate of the duke and of what he 
calls dukism, has been given in one of his 
writings, and it is by no means of a very 
exalted order. 

Lord Derby’s first ministry purchased a 
few weeks’ tenure of office after the gen- 
eral election of 1852, by accepting the 
resolution which pledged them to the 
theory and practice of free trade. But 
Lord ‘Beaconsfield’s first budget was more 
than even the contemptuous indulgence of 
the House of Commons could bear. The 
coalition ministry of Lord Aberdeen, 
which brought Whigs, Peelites, and Radi- 
cals into the same cabinet and the same 
party, followed. The history of the next 
two-and-twenty years is, with little inter- 
ruption, the history of Liberal government 
in England, with which Lord Beaconsfield 
had nothing to do except as a sharp, but 
unavailing critic. His political adventures 
may be said to cease for a time at this 
point; for henceforth he acted for and 
with his party, and they share with him 
the responsibility for the things said and 
done in their name. The much-vaunted 
chivalry of the late Lord Derby had its 
full share in the exploits of the politician 
with whom he entered into partnership, 
and whom he designated as his successor 
when broken health dictated his retire- 
ment from office. Through the greater 
part of a quarter of a century Lord 
Beaconsfield was the patient and wary 
leader of the Opposition. In debate he 
was a‘sort of railing and vituperative 
chorus in a drama the action of which was 
carried on by others than himself. The 
six years which intervened between Lord 
Beaconsfield’s first and second tenure of 
office, derive their historic importance 
from the financial measures of Mr. Glad- 
stone, from the Crimean War, from the 
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with France (which has outlasted and, it 
is reasonable to hope, will outlast the un- 
worthy instrument and motives in which it 
originated), and the Indian mutiny. Lord 
Beaconsfield renewed against Lord Aber- 
deen, though with more reserve and with 
some sense of his own changed position 
and ex-official dignity, the bitter and un- 
scrupulous attacks which he had made 
some years before on Sir Robert Peel. 
He opposed with epigrams the develop- 
ment of that free-trade policy which he 
and his party, by their own votes and 
speeches, on Mr. Villiers’s resolution in 
1852, were pledged to carry out. He sub- 
jected himself, by his criticisms on the 
diplomatic conduct ‘by the government of 
the Eastern question, to the imputation of 
factious and unpatriotic motives, which 
during the past two years have been 
flung at the head of Mr. Gladstone; and 
when the Indian mutiny broke out, he 
answered the question, “ Ought India to be 
content?” in a manner which might have 
subjected him to the threat of a vote of 
personal censure, if any Liberal Mr. Han- 
bury had at that time sat on the ministerial 
side of the House. It is curious that in 
the debate in 1854, on the unconstitutional 
interference attributed to the prince con- 
sort, Lord Beaconsfield, though -as leader 
of the opposition he might naturally, and 
it would have been thought must neces- 
sarily, have spoken, left it to Mr. Walpole 
to express the concurrence of the Conser- 
vative party in the doubtful doctrines laid 
down by Lord John Russell. In 1852, 
when Lord Palmerston was dismissed 
from office, Lord Beaconsfield had strongly 
censured the frequent and improper intro- 
duction by Lord John Russell of the 
queen’s name into the controversy. In 
so doing, he was consistent with his vindi- 
cation, many years before, of Sir Robert 
Peel’s conduct in the bed-chamber affair ; 
but he was inconsistent with the general 
tone of both his earlier and his later writ- 
ings on the functions and power of the 
sovereign in the constitution, and with his 
own practice since he has held the office 
of prime minister. 

Defeated in .1857 on the Conspiracy 
Bill, Lord Palmerston, who in 1855 ha 
succeeded Lord Aberdeen, resigned, and 
Lord Derby and Lord Beaconsfield re- 
turned to office. The attempt to govern 
by a minority in the House of Commons, 
which Sir Robert Peel had made in 1834, 
and which Lord Derby had repeated in 
1852, was now renewed, with no more 
Success than it deserved. The only 
measure of importance passed by the ad- 





ministration was the act for the transfer of 
the government of India from the East 
India Company to the crown. The con- 
fusion of bills and resolutions, and of bills 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, had scarcely any 
precedent in legislation; and it had no 
parallel until Lord Derby and Lord 
Beaconsfield had to deal with the Reform 
question in 1867. The fantastic scheme 
of the government, which apparently pro- 
ceeded from the same curiously con- 
structed intellect as Lord Beaconsfield’s 
only original budget, and as the first Re- 
form Bill of 1867, was transformed into a 
reasonable and possible measure by the 
opposition, and accepted by the govern- 
ment and the nation at their hands. 

In the mean time, since the conclusion of 
the Crimean War, and the signature in 1856 
of the Treaty of Paris, home questions 
had begun to resume their importance. 
Englan pew from her perhaps quix- 
otic enterprises abroad, had begun to see 
the necessity of cultivating her own fields; 
and it was doubtful whether the instru- 
ments in her hand afforded the best means 
of doing so. The political machinery 
needed improving. In other words, Par- 
liamentary reform was a necessity which 
politicians of all parties, Liberal and Con- 
servative, Radical, Whig, and Tory, had 
to confront. The Act al 1833 had ceased 
to be in harmony with the England in 
which in 1858 men had for some time 
been living. Those ingenious writers who 
are always engaged in a lively protest 
alike against Radical reforms and Whig 
or doctrinaire tampering with the consti- 
tution, and who demand a settlement which 
shall last, fail to understand not only the 
world, but in a more conspicuous degree 
still the country in which they live. In 
China, political ingenuity has succeeded 
in producing a settlement which has, in 
its main features, lasted for some thou- 
sands of years; but even the Chinese, 
appropriately worshipping their ancestors, 
have not absolutely succeeded. Death, 
in truth, is- the only settlement which 
lasts. One of our Chinese politicians rep- 
resented Lord John Russell as arguing: 
“I was very hungry; I had a hearty din- 


d | ner which did me good, and I must, there- 


fore, now dine again.” This philosopher 
apparently considered that one dinner in 
a lifetime ought to satisfy any one; and 
that having dined to-day it would be ab- 
surd, and a wanton tampering with one’s 
constitution to think of dining to-mrrow. 
The languid administration of Lord John 
Russell owed its feebleness in some de- 
gree to the inefficiency of the men of 
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whom it was composed, but in a greater 
degree to the fact that the constituencies 
which the Act of 1832 had created, no 
longer represented the country. Between 
the industrial England and the social 
England of that day a great and wide gulf 
had arisen. The Chartist movement of 
1848 was a symptom of that divergence. 
That was an inarticulate outburst which 
lacked reasonable guidance and interpre- 
tation. The handful of men in Parliament 
who perceived the real state of affairs, and 
endeavored to discover and apply a timely 
remedy, were described as factious inno- 
vators, bent on revolution and destruction 
for the pleasure of the thing. The 
respectable Mr. Hume was denounced by 
the Liberal leader of the day as a char- 
tered libertine. The fact is that the men 
who were bent upon improvement were 
the first to perceive the insufficiency of 
the Parliamentary machinery for accom- 
plishing it. Even to the last the men who 
were the unwilling and humiliated instru- 
ments of the enfranchisement of 1867, pro- 
claimed that the necessity which they 
obeyed was entirely factitious in its origin, 
the result of party manceuvres and per- 
sonal ambitions, and not the expression of 
any real demand on the part of the coun- 
try. The Reform Bills unsuccessfully in- 
troduced by Lord John Russell, during his 
own administration and that of Lord Ab- 
erdeen, were rather attempts to abate 
what was considered a nuisance within the 
walls of Parliament, and to buy off Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Bright, than dictated bya 
sense of political justice and expediency 
in any large sense. The same may be 
said of the bill brought forward by Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1859. It was argued, 
almost in so many words, that the popular 
indifference gave a good opportunit 

of effecting ostensible changes which 
should in reality change nothing. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Reform Bill did change 
something. It changed the government. 
It is unnecessary to describe the fantas- 
tic provisions of that ludicrous scheme, 
which was destroyed by its own absurdities 
and eccentricities. Lord Beaconsfield has 
always denounced the Reform Act of 1832 
as a retrogressive and anti-democratic 
measure. His idea of Tory democracy is 
government by the crown or the aristocracy 
through the residuum, to use the phrase 
which Mr. Bright introduced into our 
political vocabulary. The old freemen 
were precisely such a residuum as he need- 
ed. Itis true that during the whole of 
the agitation in and out of Parliament, he 
deprecated what he called the degradation 





of the franchise, and argued for its lateral 
as opposed to its vertical extension. But 
when Lord Salisbury, then sitting in the 
House of Commons as Lord Cranborne, 
denounced the inconsistency of these pro- 
fessions with the Reform Bill of 1867, in its 
final shape, Lord Beaconsfield appealed to 
the fact, which he challenged his antago- 
nist to verify by reference to still living 
witnesses, that in the deliberations of suc- 
cessive cabinets he had always advocated 
a household qualification as the only solid 

ound on which the franchise could rest. 

ord Beaconsfield is occasionally in the 
habit of making strong statements based 
on what turns out afterwards to be an im- 
perfect recollection. But there is no im- 
probability in this assertion. If a man’s 
consistency is to be judged solely by com- 
paring the beginning and the end of his 
career, Lord Beaconsfield might be ac- 
counted one of the most consistent of 
politicians. But there is an intervening 
space, occupying the greater part, and the 
most decisively influential part, of his 
career; and that cannot be left out of the 
reckoning. 

The charge which is made against Lord 
Beaconsfield is that for long periods he 
has persistently denied convictions which 
he all along steadily held. It is quite prob- 
able that he has always been as much of a 
free-trader as he was when, more than 
fifty years ago, he published “ Popanilla,” a 
work the very existence of which he for- 
got, as we pointed out in a former article, 
when he wrote the preface to the new 
edition of “ Lothair,” but which since has 
been brought to his memory and included 
in the most recently issued volume of his 
collected works. Nevertheless, this did 
not prevent his assailing Sir Robert Peel 
and assuming the leadership of the Pro- 
tectionist party. He may have advocated 
household suffrage in the cabinet, but he 
denounced it in Parliament as involving 
peril and degradation. His Reform Bill 
of 1859, which contained no provision for 
het | the franchise in boroughs, was 
defeated on a resolution of Lord John 
Russell’s, signalizing that and other faults 
in the measure. The ministry determined 
on dissolving. The general election ech- 
oed the disapproval of Parliament when 
the new House of Commons met. A mo- 
tion of want of confidence proposed by 
Lord Hartington was carried, and Lord 
Derby and his colleagues resigned. The 
new ministry, with Lord Palmerston at its 
head, brought the Whigs and Peelites to 
gether once more in the same government. 
Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Villiers repre 
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senting the Radical party in a cabinet 
which Mr. Cobden declined to enter, and 
which Mr. Bright was not invited to join. 
The great achievements of this ministry 
were like those of the Aberdeen cabinet, 
the financial measures of Mr. Gladstone, 
including the negotiation, mainly through 
Mr. Cobden, of the treaty of commerce 
with France. Out of doors the country 
was stirred by Mr. Bright’s agitation. for 
household suffrage and a redistribution ; 
and divided by the conflict of opinion to 
which the American civil war gave rise. 
Considering the sentiments of his party, 
whose passions were as fiercely enlisted on 
the side of the slaveholders as they are 
now on behalf of the Turks, Lord Bea- 
consfield’s reticence is deserving of credit. 
He probably had some sympathy with the 
territorial democracy of the North, and no 
particular liking for the Southern oligarchy. 
It would have been too much to expect 
him to try and, give right moral guidance 
to his party. It is to his credit that he did 
not flatter and inflame their prejudices and 
passions. During the whole of Lord 
Palmerston’s administration, it was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s humor to affect a sort of 
patronage of the prime minister, to repre- 
sent him as the Conservative chief of a 
Liberal government, obeying the leader of 
the opposition, and holding in check his 
own revolutionary followers. Though the 
Liberals had place, which he did not envy 
them, the Tories had power ; and with this 
Lord Beaconsfield’s noble and generous 
ambition was content. It was reserved for 
him to show for yet the third time that 
place without power was not absolutely 
unendurable, and that a Conservative min- 
istry in a minority was more to his mind. 
Lord Palmerston’s death, in 1865, termi- 
nated the period of rest and thankfulness. 
Lord Russell succeeded his old colleague, 
of whom he had been alternately leader 
and follower, a cordial friend and an inti- 
mate enemy; and with his return to the 
premiership, he returned to his first love, 
Reform. That was the question to which 
Lord Russell’s character and ambition, his 
convictions, and his natural desire, quick- 
ened by previous failures, to complete his 
own great measure, gave new prominence. 
Mr. Gladstone’s assumption of the leader- 
ship of the government and the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons, practi- 
cally made the ministry, slight as were the 
personal changes in its composition, a new 
one, and created a new Liberalism. We 
need not record the intrigues, and the 
secessions into the cave of Adullam, which 
defeated the Reform Bill of 1866, and the 





prenent with it, and once more recalled 
rd Derby and Mr. Disraeli to office; 
nor the chapter of accidents and surprises 
in the House of Commons, and the agita- 
tion and threatened tumult out of doors, 
which made Lord Derby the sponsor of 
household suffrage, and enabled Lord Bea- 
consfield to boast that after all the Tories 
were, as he had always declared, the na- 
tional party, whose policy was that of 
trust in the people. 

In spite of defeats on vital questions of 
policy, and notably on the question of the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, Mr. 
Disraeli, whom Lord Derby’s retirement 
had elevated to the premiership, persisted 
in retaining office, and keeping in his own 
hands the settlement of the reform ques- 
tion by those Scotch and Irish bills which 
were the necessary accompaniment of the 
English measure. Nothing but a direct 
vote of want of confidence would have led 
tohisretirement. This he magniloquently 
and safely challenged. Seeing that the 
party of resistance to the encroachments 
of the democracy, and to the degradation 
of the franchise, were prepared to concede 
household suffrage, it would have been 
folly to have given them the opportunity, 
pretty certain to be used, of resisting it 
anew, and with the aid of the Adullamites 
successfully; or to have encountered the 
disturbances, difficulties, and uncertainties 
of a dissolution. It was better that the 
Whigs should be dished, than that a great 
reform should be marred and _ hindered. 
Lord Beaconsfield missed an opportunity 
for the display of that generosity which he 
would have shown if he had imitated, in 
regard to Mr. Bright and Parliamentary 
Reform, the language in which Sir Robert 
Peel spoke of Mr. Cobden and free trade. 
He connected his own name, though noth- 
ing else, with a really great political meas- 
ure, and kept the management of the 
election of 1868 in his hands. The pre- 
diction attributed to him of the immediate 
entrance of a Conservative administration 
ona term of office as lasting as that of 
Lord Liverpool’s government, did not make 
in 1868 the first step towards its verifica- 
tion, An overwhelming defeat in the poll- 
ing booths terminated, bya sort of national 
vote of censure, the existence of an inglo- 
rious and apostate administration. Lord 
Beaconsfield bowed to the decision of the 
country without waiting for its formal rati- 
fication in the House of Commons; and 
Mr. Gladstone became prime minister by 
the distinct designation of the newly 
created constituencies. The great meas- 
ures which marked the course of the new 
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government need not be recounted, nor 
need we dwell upon the great errors which 
weakened its strength, culminating in the 
error which at the least expedient moment 
led to Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to the coun- 
try. A momentary impulse on the part of 
the prime minister coincided with a proba- 
bly only temporary mood of irritation in 
the nation, and the dismissal which Mr. 
Gladstone had welcomed in advance, and 
had almost solicited, was vouchsafed him. 

Imitating the example of very doubtful 
constitutional expediency set by Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1867, Mr. Gladstone in the 
beginning of 1874 resigned without waiting 
for a formal vote of warit of confidence on 
the part of the House of Commons. It is 
to be hoped that there will be no further 
and future imitation of this double prece- 
dent. The fiction that the House. of Com- 
mons is a freely deliberating assembly, 
judging after debate, and on the merits of 
the question submitted to it, is a conven- 
ient and healthy one. It is vital indeed to 
Parliamentary rule. Simply to count up 
the election returns, and to forecast future 
votes by reference to party organization 
and candidature, is to make a dangerous 
approach to the plebiscitary system of 
government. It is desirable that a minis- 
try, presumably defeated at the polling 
booths, should meet the House of Com- 
mons, to which it is immediately respon- 
sible, and should keep and lay down office 
at its direct bidding. It is the duty of 
the head of a government to vindicate its 
measures and policy before Parliament, 
and in justifying its conduct in the past, to 
indicate for the party which it represents 
the principles by which it will be guided, 
and the application which it will make 
of those principles in the future. Sucha 
statement by Mr. Gladstone, at the open- 
ing of the session of 1874, in the only 
place in which he and his antagonists 
could meet face to face, would have pos- 
sessed historic value, and would possibly 
have had an effect on public and Parlia- 
mentary opinion, which might have helped 
to restrain some of the wilder eccentrici- 
ties and extravagances of his successor. 
It would at any rate have been a dignified 
ending to a great ministerial career. 

In forming his cabinet, Lord Beacons- 
field had the good sense to restrict its 
numbers even below the mystic thirteen 
which used to be its outside fimit before it 
reached the unwieldy size of recent gov- 
ernments. Twelve is a sacred number 
both in Hebrew and English history; and 
to this number the cabinet was restricted 
until Lord Sandon became its thirteenth 





member or odd man: Before this, ‘it 
seemed as if Lord Beaconsfield held the 
old superstition that it is unlucky to sit 
down thirteen at a table ; and the supposi- 
titious thirteenth member of: the cabinet 
no doubt looked upon his more fortunate 
brethren much as the occupant of the for- 
ty-first armchair in the French Academy 
regards the favored forty immortals. It is 
to be hoped that Lord Beaconsfield’s ex- 
ample will be followed when the next Lib- 
eral cabinet is formed. It will require 
some courage to resist the claims of long- 
established and respectable failures. The 
want of homogeneity in the Liberal party, 
and its division into strongly marked sec- 
tions of opinion each with a fair title to 
representation in the cabinet, make the 
restriction of its numbers difficult. But if 
it is to retain authority and efficiency, the 
widening and weakening process to which 
it has been submitted by Liberal prime 
ministers must be checked. It is easy to 
soothe disappointed ambition by peerages 
and orders: — 


Nor mean the gift the royal grace affords, 
All shall be knights save those that shall be 
lords. 


The upper chamber seems to have been 
providentially preserved as a place of hon- 
orable exile. It is much better than the 
Turkish system, which sends a discredited 
pacha to govern a remote and barbarous 
province. Unfortunately, Lord Beacons- 
field does not confine himself to the dis- 
tribution of titles and ribbons, which seem 
to have the same attraction for English 
politicians as strings of beads and painted 
glass have for more savage chieftains. 
Not content with a wide distribution of 
these baubles, Lord Beaconsfield offered 
more substantial consolations to the wound- 


ed feelings of disappointed colleagues. 


The appointments of Lord Hampton and 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald to lucrative com- 
missionerships, for which neither of them 
had the slightest qualification, were only 
conspicuous illustrations, —two instances 
among many, — of a deliberate return to 
the worst abuses of patronage as it was 
exercised before the Reform Bill. Lord 
Beaconsfield exhibited, in the formation of 
his ministry, the disposition which he sat- 
irized in “ Vivian Grey,” of a plebeian prime 
minister to surround himself with great 
nobles and social magnates. He is his 
own Mr. Beckendorff. The attitude of 
the English aristocracy towards him dis- 
plays, in return, that fidelity which he says, 
in his “Life of Lord George Bentinck,” 
that great nobles are always ready to show 
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to a chief not of their own order. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s subsequent experience has 
probably verified his statement. One in- 
stance is at the very moment very con- 
spicuous. It is no secret that Lord Bea- 
consfield had great difficulty in inducing 
some eminent politicians, on whose assist- 
ance he set the highest value, to take 
office —not, as on previous ocaasions, 
with him, but distinctly under him. Lord 
Salisbury, in particular, it is believed, was 
captured with the utmost difficulty, and, 
for some time, seemed to be but imper- 
fectly tamed. Now he has been com- 
pletely subdued. 

Though not prime minister for the first 
time in 1874, Lord Beaconsfield was then 
for the first time prime minister with 
a working and rag ay meme and 
docile majority in both Houses, and with 
the support, sometimes eee | 
vaunted, at other times significantly hinted, 
of the crown and the court. Since the fall 
of Sir Robert Peel’s administration, in 
1846, no government had had the same 
combination of advantages. Lord Bea- 
consfield had previously shown the great- 
est skill as a leader of opposition and of 
governments which, without any violent 
straining of words, may be said to have 
been practically in opposition, since they 
were confronted bya hostile majority in 
the House of Commons. He had proved 
himself to be a master of the arts of delay 
and of evasion, skilful in playing off one 
section of his opponents against another. 
Under Lord Derby’s successive govern- 
ments and his own first administration, 
barren sessions and insufficient work were 
excused as the inevitable consequences of 
their position. It had now to be seen 
whether, ‘with all the instruments in his 
hand which Sir Robert Peel had used with 
such benefit to the public, and which no 
minister since Sir Robert Peel had pos- 
sessed, he could transact the business of 
the country, or even conduct business in 
the House. In Mr. Cross he had proba- 
bly the best home secretary since Sir 
George Lewis, perhaps since Sir James 
Graham. The exchequer, and the colo- 
nial and Indian offices, were filled with 
more than usual efficiency, and, under any 
other prime minister than Lord Beacons- 
field himself, Lord Derby would probably 
have been a sound and judicious foreign 
secretary of the Aberdeen type. Some 
injustice has possibly been done to Lord 
Derby. While he was in office the world 
saw how little he did. Since his retire- 
ment from the foreign secretaryship, and 
Lord Salisbury’s appointment, it has had 
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means of knowing how much he may have 
hindered. Lord Cairns may claim a place 
among the great chancellors and political 
lawyers. Inspite of these aids, Lord Bea- 
consfield’s conduct of business in the 
House of Commons during the sessions of 
1874, 1875, and 1876, was a failure. He 
has never, as we have said, been a master 
of details, he has never been interested in 
them, he has seldom taken the pains to 
acquaint himself with them, and all the 
pains and skill of the able man of business 
who was at that time secretary of the 
treasury, and who has since been deserv- 
edly promoted to one of the great offices 
of State, were unable to prevent his erratic 
leader from traversing and overthrowing 
the careful and difficult arrangements 
which_had been minutely concerted before- 
hand. Lord Beaconsfield’s tact and skill 
in dealing with persons, his knowledge of 
the feelings of the House and of its differ- 
ent sections, his powers of adroit flattery 
and delicate irony, amusing and stingless 
when he chooses that it shall be so, would 
probably have prevented the scenes of 
anarchy and csaleaten which have marred 
the consideration and repute of the House 
of Commons during the present and previ- 
ous session of Parliament. The Irish 
obstructives have been able to obstruct 
because the leader of the House of Com- 
mons has been helpless, and its presiding 
officers have been, capriciously and in 
turn, peremptory and lax. But Lord Bea- 
consfield did not conduct public business 
in the House, and scarcely affected to do 
so. The failure was due, in a considera- 
ble degree, no doubt, to the declining 
health and strength which led him to retire 
from it. It was also owing largely to the 
fact that Lord Beaconsfield evidently con- 
sidered the office of prime minister as 
chiefly desirable because it enabled him to 
exercise a paramount control over foreign 
affairs, and to devote himself to those con- 
siderations of high imperial policy, as he 
regards them, in which for four or five 
years he has been absorbed. One of his 
political heroes is Lord Carteret, who an- 
ticipated the present leader of the Liberal 
party in the title of Earl Granville. 
“What is it to me,” said Carteret, when 
some one came to him about business 
which he thought beneath him, “who is a 
judge or who is a bishop? It is my busi- 
ness to make kings and emperors, and to 
maintain the balance of Europe.” This 
seems to be Lord Beaconsfield’s idea of a 
prime minister’s office. 

The history of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
second administration is the history of the 
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Eastern question. In regard to it, his 
statesmanship seems the product rather of 
an erratic Oriental imagination than of a 
European intelligence. He has intro- 
duced the wild dreams and projects of his 
Eastern heroes into the practical politics 
of the West. Years ago he published a 
prophetic burlesque of his own present 
policy, with the fantastic exaggerations 
which are habitual to him, but which are 
not incompatible with his own deep-seated 
belief that there is truth beneath the ex- 
travagance. The only difference between 
the scheme to which Lord Beaconsfield 
has given effect, and that which the Emir 
Fakredeen propounded to Tancred is the 
difference between reality and bold cari- 
cature: “The queen will listen to what 
you say, especially if you speak to her as 
you speak to me, and say such fine things 
in such a beautiful voice. Nobody ever 
opened my mind like you. You will mag- 
netize the queen as you have magnetized 
me. Go back to England and arrange 
this. ... You must perform the Portu- 
guese scheme on a great scale; quit a 
petty and exhausted position for a vast 
and prolific empire. Let the queen of the 
English collect a great fleet, let her stow 
away all her treasure, bullion, gold plate, 
and precious arms, be accompanied by all 
her court and chief people, and transfer 
the seat of her empire from London to 
Delhi. There she will find an immense 
empire ready-made, a first-rate army, and 
a large revenue. .. . We acknowledge the 
empress of India as our suzerain, and 
secure for her the Levantine coast. If 
she likes she shall have Alexandria as 
she now has Malta; it could be arranged. 
... You see! the greatest empire that 
ever existed; besides which she gets rid 
of the embarrassment of her Chambers! 
And quite practicable; for the only diffi- 
cult part, the conquest of India, which 
baffled Alexander, is all done.” Lord 
Beaconsfield is probably never so sincere 
as when he is talking nonsense, conscious 
that there is some nonsense in what he is 
saying, but believing that there is at bottom 
a great deal more truth. The secret of 
some of his wildest freaks of policy is to be 
found in the most grotesque passages of 
his old novels. There lie the ideas which, 
after half or a quarter of a century’s pa- 
tient waiting, he endeavors to carry out. 
Already the Emir Beaconsfield has = 
effect to a large part of the scheme of the 
Emir Fakredeen. We have an empress 
of India. The convention with Turkey 
gives Enzland the protectorate and the 
reversion of the sovereignty of the Levant, 








and, indeed, of the whole of Asiatic Tur- 
key. Negotiations were at one time in 
progress which would have gg us Alex- 
andria, as we now have Ma 

wounding French susceptibilities, we have 
taken Cyprus instead.. The capital of the 
empire has not yet been transferred from 
London to Delhi; but Indian troops have 
been summoned to fight our battles in 
Europe, and the first step has been taken 
towards making England, in a military 
sense, dependent upon what used to be 
her dependency of. India. Above all, the 
Emir Beaconsfield has done something to 
get rid of the embarrassment of the En- 
glish Chambers, and the Chambers have 
acquiesced in a series of unconstitutional 
invasions and evasions of their legitimate 
authority, which, if.the precedents now set 
were followed, would seriously limit the 
a and efficiency of Parliamentary con- 
trol. 

If Lord Beaconsfield were anything 
more than a grotesque foreign accident in 
our English political history — if, in the 
nature of things, he could have successors 
— the situation, not without danger as it 
is, but still more ridiculous and annoying 
than dangerous, would be fraught with 
grave peril. Lord Beaconsfield’s peculiar 
genius was under restraint, when he held 
only the second place in Conservative 
governments and the Conservative party, 
and when he had to face and defer to a 
critical and suspicious, and occasionally a 
directly hostile Parliamentary majority. 
Since the beginning of 1874, he has been 
delivered from any checks, save those 
which, at particular periods, have been 
imposed upon him by the roused feeling 
of the country. These, however, from the 
very nature of popular impulses, have 
acted only from time to time. Bowing to 
the storm, he has let it pass, and when it 
has.gone its way, has resumed his sus- 
pended, but never abandoned, purpose. 
He has known how to appeal to the bla- 
tant and blustering Chauvinism of the 
coarsest and least-educated part of every 
class in the community, from the highest 
to the lowest. The noisiest and vulgarest 
noblemen and the noisiest and vulgarest 
mobsmen have been upon his side. A too 
timid Parliamentary opposition has not 
exercised even such imperfect control as 
would have been possible to higher cour- 
age and steadier persistence. The one 
statesman who has set himself, in defiance 
of insult and clamor, to oppose the pre- 
vailing madness, has addressed a wearied 
and exhausted condition of popular intel- 
ligence and feeling. The only elements 
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of resistance in the cabinet have been got 
rid of, and Lord Beaconsfield has found 
himself the sole minister as completely as 
ever Walpole was. Lord Salisbury has 
been content to walk as the first and most 
distinguished captive in his triumphal 
procession. England has played, during 
the last four or five years, that part in the 
affairs of Europe which Lord Beaconsfield 
wished that it should play, and it closely 
resembles that which he has chosen for 
himself. It has been reduced into swag- 
ger and self-assertion, a determination to 
push to the front, merely for the sake of 
being there and of being pointed to, talked 
of, and wonderedat. The nation has been 
dressed up in the tawdry finery of titles 
borrowed from imperial France and im- 
perial Hayti; ridiculous orders for women 
have been invented ; the theatrical mission 
to Berlin has been devised; a grotesque 
and fantastic imagination has been allowed 
free play. M. Jourdain, habited as the 
great Mamamouchi, was not more ridicu- 
lously accoutred than this sober and his- 
toric nation now is with Eastern robe and 
diadem. . 

Lord Beaconsfield’s resources of dex- 
terous charlatanism show no signs of ex- 
haustion. He is justified in a contemptu- 
ous confidence in the gullibility of this 
nation, which allows him to govern it. 
The sentiment which his own Hebrew 
Besso inscribed on the wall of his house 
when Contarini Fleming visited it, and 
which was to be seen there still, when 
Tancred made his pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem, declared —*“I will not believe in 
those who must believe in me.” It was 
intended to express the attitude of Juda- 
ism to Christianity. With very little 
alteration, it will probably convey Lord 
Beaconsfield’s feeling towards his English 
worshippers and followers. He cannot 
easily believe in those who believe in him. 
In the mean tjme, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
adventures are not over; the last chapter 
of them remains to be written, The ma- 
terials for it are accumulating, and the 
story may reach a new point by the time 
these words are before the eyes of the 
reader ; but it cannot yet be fully told nor 
its moral completely drawn. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
CYPRUS. 


INFORMATION concerning the last ‘pearl 
added to the diadem of the queen of 
England cannot fail to be of interest to 
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the British public at the present moment. 
All are naturally asking what is this new 
member adopted into the British family — 
is he a hopeless renegade or a promising 
child? In the following remarks I venture 
to give a few details concerning this new 
possession of Cyprus, which may assist 
the British public in forming a sound 
judgment upon this interesting and most 
important question. And I begin by say- 
ing that my information is the result of 
nine years’ residence in the island, under 
circumstances the most favourable to 
obtaining an intimate knowledge of the 
country, its inhabitants, its capabilities, 
and its administration. I have wandered 
over the island from end to end, lived and 
talked with its people, both- rulers and 
peasants, in the most unreserved manner, 
and have been associated with the fiscal 
administration of the country. It is in 
consideration of these exceptional advan- 
tages that I presume to write upon the 
subject. 

A glance at any map will convince the 
most incredulous of the advantageous 
position which Cyprus occupies both as a 
defence to the Suez Canal and a possibly- 
future Euphrates Valley Railway, and asa 
starting-point and depot for any operations 
which in the future may become necessary 
for the defence of our interests in Asiatic 
Turkey. All the great aggressive dynas- 
ties of the world — Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Persian, Macedonian —all found the 
capture or subjection of Cyprus to be a 
first and necessary step in their approaches 
upon Egypt. Good reason then have we, 
so deeply interested in Egypt, to be satis- 
fied that this important position should be 
in our possession. In proportion as it 
would be valuable against us in the hands 
of our enemies, so is it precious in ours, as 
a barrier against the approach of an 
power which might menace our communi- 
cations through Egypt. But this is not 
the only advantage which we may derive, 
or rather which the cause of progress ma 
derive, from the unfurling of the British 
flag over Cyprus. To those who believe 
in the regeneration of Turkey by the 
hands of its present dominant race, the 
British position in Cyprus will be accept- 
able, as affording a near and practical 
example of the kind of justice and admin- 
istration which all the Turkish provinces 
require ; and just as it is easier to imitate 
than to initiate, so the task of the Sublime 
Porte will be immensely facilitated. Again, 
to those (unfortunately a very large num- 
ber) who doubt of the possibility of 
Turkey’s regeneration by Mussulman 
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hands, and who consequently foresee in 
the near future a severe crisis through 
which the populations of Turkey must 
ass in order to attain their deliverance 
rom fatal misgovernment, the British 
position in Cyprus will be valued as a 
powerful support to these struggling 
nationalities, and a wholesome check upon 
any outbreak of Mussulman fanaticism 
which may be dreaded as the last flicker 
of a dying light. Thus the moral influ- 
ence of the nearer proximity of England 
—the lover of liberty and the noblest ex- 
ample of its triumphs — will be an immense 
aid to the elements in Turkey which are 
combating after progress, and will act as a 
discouragement to all the partisans of 
oppression and injustice. 

But Cyprus, as a British possession, 
must become a model of good government, 
an oasis in the surrounding desert of 
unenlightened administrations. Yet, the 
truth must be plainly told, to attain this is 
not easy, and our first struggles after its 
attainment may be costly and humiliating. 
It is very easy to do as we did in Corfu, 
spend a lot of money, and thus create a 
kind of artificial prosperity at the cost of 
the mother country. But it ought to 
make us blush to think that, as far as con- 
cerns the material prosperity of the vital 
interests of the island, Corfu is just as 
well off to-day under the Greeks as it was 
when under the model government of the 
world. The fact is we are, as a nation, 
too insular, and, thinking nothing good 
but what is born in our contracted home 
sphere, we impose our British notions 
upon subjects brought up under entirely 
different circumstances. You cannot, ex- 
cept at the cost of great discomfort and 
considerable grumbling, put Oriental feet, 
accustomed to the simplest covering, into 
tight-fitting Western boots; nor will you 
ever in an Oriental clime find close-fitting 
Western boots a suitable covering. The 

rogress towards Western standards must 

e gradual, and must especially go upon 
the line of steadily improving the systems 
of justice and administration which have 
been long current in the country, and thus 
by steady steps raise the Eastern,concep- 
tions to Western principles. During my 
first years in Cyprus I tried to introduce 
the Western system of agriculture, and for 
this purpose got out English ploughs, har- 
rows, etc. But I was not long in finding out 
that much of what was good in the West was 
unsuitable to the East, and that if I 
wished to make full use of the materials 
for work around me, I must follow a sys- 
tem in which the natives could give me 





effective aid. In consequence, I aban. 
doned my Western instruments, got the 
best models of the native plough, bought 
the best bullocks I could find in the 
country, adopted the native system of care- 
ful selection of seeds, and manured yearly 
as much as could be done at a moderate 
cost. The result was that the natives 
whom I employed exerted themselves to 
their utmost to accomplish the object 
which I kept before them as the only test 
of success —namely profit — and the re- 
sults surpassed all my expectations. My 
control existed in a careful record of re- 
sults, the efficacy of which my Mohamme- 
dan steward came to admire and even rely 
upon. Similar must be the principles of 
the local administration of Cyprus, if it is 
to be successful ; for only in that way will 
the intelligence of the governed be able to 
keep in sympathy with the system which 
governs them. Suppose, as an example, 
that the system of taxation which from 
time immemorial has prevailed in Cyprus 
were to be rudely abolished, and new 
taxes, after Western models — such as an 


income-tax — were substituted, the people,’ 


might ultimately adapt themselves to the 
new order of ideas, but only after a long 
period of disbelief and of friction, detri- 
mental to that sympathy which ought to 
exist between the rulers and ruled. On 
the contrary, if we set to work at once to 
improve the prevalent system —to eradi- 
cate the numberless abuses which are 
patent to all; to lighten to the utmost the 
burden of payment by consulting the con- 
venience of the payer; and, above all, by 
means of elaborate statistics, to bring to 
the light of day the result of every tax in 
its minute details — by so doing we shall 
have the intelligent approval of our new 
subjects, and the most gratifying compari- 
sons instituted by them between the past 
system and the present. Our task must 
not be to turn Cypriotes into Englishmen, 
but to possess as subjects happy and pros- 
perous Cypriotes. 

Let us now examine whether the char- 
acteristics of the people and the capabili- 
ties of the island give us fair reason to 
hope that, if we go rightly about it, we may 
succeed in making the people happy and 
the island prosperous. 

The population of the island is roughly 
estimated at one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand inhabitants. By statistics in pos- 
session of the Turkish authorities, the 
number of contribuadles is forty-four thou- 
sand, of whom a part represent unmarried 
men who have reached the age of maturity. 
Making the necessary deduction for these, 




















and estimating the families as composed, 
on an average, of five individuals, it will be 
apparent that the estimate of one hundred 
and eighty thousand inhabitants for the 
whole island is fully justified. Of that 
population rather more than two-thirds 
are Christians, and rather less than one- 
third are Mohammedans. With the excep- 
tion of a little colony of Maronites, num- 
bering about a thousand, who came to the 
island a century ago, all the Christian popu- 
lation speaks Greek and belongs to the 
Greek orthodox religion. 

The Cypriotes are generally classified 
under the name of Greek, but from the ear- 
liest pre-historic times to this day the char- 
acteristics of the people are essentially 
distinct from those of the Greeks. They 
are deficient in the liveliness and nervous 
activity of the Hellenes, and are not in- 
spired by any Hellenic aspirations. They 
are docile in the highest degree, indus- 
trious and sober. Their love of home and 
family is very remarkable. So strong is the 
former characteristic that on several occa- 
sions I found it very difficult to induce 
men to leave their native village even for 
considerable pecuniary advantages. The 
continual care of parents is the settlement 
for life of their children, and for this pur- 
pose, as soon as their family comes to 
years of maturity, they portion out amongst 
its members their property and wealth, so 
that on the maturity of all their children 
the parents, in many cases, become simply 
recipients of their children’s bounty. So 
common is this that a creditoris never sat- 
isfied with the signature of a father whose 
son is of age —the son must also sign the 
bond. This conduct encourages early 
marriages, and there is something touch- 
ing and beautiful in the unselfishness with 
which the parents as it were sacrifice their 
individual existence for the good of their 
children, It is commonly thought that 
the morals of the Cypriotes are loose, but 
this is an entire mistake. The morals of 
the peasantry will bear most favorable 
comparison with the same class in England 
or Scotland, but it is singular how all the 
domestic affection, especially of the hus- 
band, is concentrated in the children. The 
wife is the unsentimental helpmeet, but 
the children draw out the affections of the 
heart. There is little fanaticism in the Mo- 
hammedan element. The majority speak 
Greek as well as Turkish, and live upon 
the most amicable terms with their Chris- 
tian neighbors. Indeed, throughout Tur- 
key, this is invariably the case where the 
Mohammedan element is in the minority. 
In the country districts, polygamy is the 
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exception, not the rule, and the children 
are in consequence strong and vigorous. 
By statistics which I collected from sev- 
eral villages in which the Mohammedan 
and Christian elements were combined, I 
ascertained that there were more male 
births among the Mohammedans than 
among the Christians, and that the propor- 
tion of male to female births was very 


— 

uring recent years the increase of the 
Christian population has been greater than 
that of the Mohammedan, but this has in 
some measure been owing to the blood-tax, 
or conscription to the army, which hith- 
erto has fallen upon the Mohammedans 
only. This disadvantage under which the 
latter labored will now be removed, and a 
great boon it will be felt. The Christian 
population is also much more industrious 
than the Mohammedan, and for many 
years in the sales of land Mohammedans 
have been generally sellers and seldom 
purchasers. The Mohammedan is not, 
with rare exceptions, an intelligent agri- 
culturist, and the seclusion in which he 
keeps his wife makes hera less valuable 
assistant to him than the wife of the Chris- 
tian is to her husband. 

Such is a brief description of the people 
whose future is confided to British care, 
and it will be sae that they pos- 
sess many encouraging characteristics. 

From the earliest times the Greek 
Church of Cyprus has enjoyed an especial 
degree of independence. In the fifth 
century of our era, the growing importance 
and restless ambition of the see of Antioch 
menaced the independence of the Church 
in Cyprus, but by a fortunate coincidence 
(perhaps sagaciously combined) just when 
the bishops of Cyprus were struggling to 
prevent their subjection to the pattlarch of 
Antioch, a shepherd discovered at Salamis 
the body of St. Barnabas, who, accordin 
to tradition, had been murdered there; an 
with the body a copy of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, written by the hand of the Cyp- 
riote saint. In gratitude for this precious 
relic, which was sent to Constantinople, 
the emperor Zeno confirmed the Church 
of Cyprus in its absolute independence, 
and conferred upon its head peculiar hon- 
ors, which he still enjoys. Amongst these 
were the assumption by the Archbishop 
of Cyprus of purple silk robes, the insig- 
nium of a gold-headed sceptre, the title of 
Beatitude, and the privilege, only custom- 
ae with the emperors, of signing in red 
ink. During my residence in the island 
the archbishop was a most enlightened 
man, and an exemplary and devout Chris- 
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tian. The archbishop is nominated from 
among the bishops, and the bishops are 
nominated by the congregations from 
amongst the monks. The village priests 
are permitted to marry. It is to be hoped 
that the highest honors will be paid to 
these ecclesiastical dignitaries, and that, 
through them, a wholesome stimulus will 
be given to education in the island. No 
impediment is put by the Greek Church 
upon the free distribution of the Scriptures. 
After I left the island I had occasion to 
recommend to the Archbishop of Cyprus 
the colporteur of an American Bible So- 
ciety, and received in reply a most friendly 
letter, in which his Beatitude expressed 
the lively interest which he felt in the dis- 
semination of the holy writings. 

Unlike the Cretans, the people of Cyprus 
are very easily governed. Anything like 


brigandage is unknown in the island, and- 


the Sublime Porte ruled it with hardly any 
military force. By a special concession, 
obtained many years ago through the in- 
fluence of the late Mehemet Kuprusli 
Pasha, the conscripts raised in Cyprus re- 
mained in the island during their term of 
service, and formed the only military force 
at the disposal of the governor. Their 
complete inefficiency was conspicuous, the 
majority of them not having fired a shot; 
but their qualities were never tested by 
any serious work. As a proof of the gen- 
eral security which reigned, I had occasion 
to send all over the island bags of money 
for various purposes, which were entrusted 
to native muleteers without escort, and who 
gave no receipt for the valuable property 
which they received. During the Abys- 
sinian War, I purchased for the British 
government, in the course of a month, 
over two thousand mules, in all parts, even 
the most remote, of the island. The money 
went in English sovereigns into the interior 
by native hands before the animals came 
forward, but not a pound went astray, nor 
did one of the many agents to whom the 
purchases were entrusted defraud me of a 
farthing. The mules were officially re- 
ported to be the best which the govern- 
ment obtained. They visited Magdala, 
and returned to the coast in good condi- 
tion for sale. 

And now as to the island itself. After 
Sicily, Cyprus is the richest and most fer- 
tile island in the Mediterranean. In shape 
it reserables a leg of mutton, the shank 
represented by a narrow promontory thirty- 
five miles in length and from ten to fifteen 
in breadth. The greatest breadth across 
the island is close upon sixty miles, and 
the greatest length a hundred and twenty. 


It is traversed by two mountain ranges, 
one along its northern coast from Cape 
Andreas to Cape Cormakiti, and the other 
on its southern coast. Between these two 
ranges lies the fertile plain of the Messorie, 
extending from the Bay of Morpho to the 
Bay of Salamis. 

To a practical mind the best criterion 
of what may be in the future is what has 
been in the past. Judged of by the past 
the future of Cyprus is full of hope. 
From the ninth to the seventh century B.c, 
the island had attained to great prosperity, 
and possessed during thirty years the do- 
minion of the sea called by the Greeks 
thalassocrasia. Her commerce was so 
active that she threw out several colonies 
into foreign parts, and particularly on the 
coasts of Maeedonia, at Cyme in Asia 
Minor, and at the future site of Antioch in 
Syria. The climax of her prosperity 
seems, however, to have been reached in 
the Ptolemian era, say from 300 to 100 
B.c. About the latter date we read of its 
king, Ptolemy Lathyrus, raising in the 
island an army of thirty thousand men, 
with which he victoriously opposed Alex- 
ander Jannzus, then king in Palestine. 
The fact of his being able to raise such an 
army for foreign service proves that the 
population was then very large, probably 
not less than a million. The prosperity of 
the island began to wane under the Byzan- 
tine emperors, and suffered severely dur- 
ing the struggles which ended in the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 
It is surely not vain to hope that under a 
beneficent British rule Cyprus may rapidly 
become as prosperous as it was under the 
wise administration of Ptolemy Soter. 
The elements of that past prosperity still 
exist to day, and we will proceed to enume- 
rate them. 

The chief wealth of the island is agri- 
cultural, and the most important products 
are grain, wine, seeds, locust beans, cotton, 
madder roots, tobacco, silk, and salt. 

The wheat produced is of good quality, 
small in grain, but possessing all the ad- 
vantages of the hard wheats of Russia. 
Unfortunately the value of the grains of 
Cyprus is diminished in the European 
markets in consequence of the primitive 
manner in which they are threshed. The 
system of threshing is the same as it was 
in the days of Abraham, and the grain be- 
comes mixed with small stones from the 
threshing-floor, which can only be sepa- 
rated afterwards at great trouble and 
expense. This defect is fatal to the use 





of the. grain by nearly all the grinders of 
flour in England; but it is a defect which 

















may easily be remedied. In the best 
lands of the chief plain of the Messorie the 
yield per acre in a good year is as high as 
forty bushels of barley and thirty bushels 
of wheat. 

The wines of Cyprus have long been 
celebrated. The best quality, known as 
commanderia wine, received its name 
from the comandatore of the Knights 
Templar, and is highly appreciated in 
France and Italy. It was from Cyprus 
that the vine was introduced, with so much 
success, into Madeira, and during my resi- 
dence in the island fresh vine shoots were 
applied for by the American consul at 
Madeira in consequence of the ravages of 
the grape disease. The British public 
may therefore hope at no distant date to 
drink their Madeira from a British posses- 
sion. The common wine of the country is 
very wholesome, but has a disagreeable 
taste from the tar with which the vessels 
in which it is fermented are besmeared. 
Its cost is about a penny per quart bottle, 
but in the opinion of competent judges it 
is a wine which, freed from its tarry taste, 
would be very valuable to the trade for 
mixing. The culture of the vine in Cy- 
prus has been very seriously affected by 
the excessive burdens imposed upon it by 
the Turkish government. Like all other 
produce, an eighth part had to be paid to 
the treasury, under the tax called 
dimes; but as .the tax could not be 
taken in kind, seeing that the fresh grapes 
would not keep, it was converted into a 
money value, fixed yearly by the local 
medjlis, or mixed tribunal. The ba- 
sis of this value was the market price 
in the chief town of the district, in- 
stead of the value at the place of growth, 
and thus a tax which ought not to have 
exceeded twelve and a half per cent., in 
reality became one of over twenty per cent. 
Nor was this all. The grapes when con- 
verted into wine had to pay an excise duty, 
which represented a further tax of ten per 
cent. The natural consequence of these 
excessive impositions was the diminution 
of a culture for which the island is particu- 
larly adapted. For many reasons it would 
be wise to free this production from all 
tax, except a moderate export duty, and 
the result will be an extensive develop- 
ment in this branch of culture, so profita- 
ble to the island and so advantageous to 
the British consumer. 

The exports of wine from the island 
amounted in 1871 to five hundred and four- 
teen thousand gallons, shipped almost 
exclusively to the coast of Syria and Alex- 
andria. With improved methods of prep- 
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aration, it is certain that the wine trade in 
Cyprus may become very extensive; for 
the production of grapes may easily be in- 
creased fifty-fold. 

The island is capable of producing most 
serviceable qualities of cotton wool. Dur- 
ing the American war American seeds 
were introduced into the island, and proved 
a great success. It was in connection with 
their introduction that I first interested 
myself in the agriculture of the island, not 
as a business but as a pastime. I found 
that New Orleans seed was in several 
respects more sure of success than the 
native, and my produce was classified in 
Liverpool at only five per cent. less than 
“ middling Orleans ” produced in America. 
But the peasant cultivators found a diffi- 
culty in the production of cotton from 
American seed. The pod from the latter 
seed opens up at maturity so fully that 
unless the cotton contained in it is at once : 
picked it falls to the ground and conse- 
— deteriorates. Thus the picking 

uring the season requires to be done 
almost daily, but this the tax-gatherer, who 
had to receive his eighth portion, would 
not allow, because he could not be in daily 
attendance. The pod from native seed 
(conveniently for the tax-gatherer) never 
opens fully, and may remain weeks in the 
field after maturity.- This circumstance 
alone sufficed to prevent many native 
growers from acpotieg American seed, 
although they acknowledged its advan- 
tages. As nearly all the cotton grown in 
the island is exported, it would be much 
better to collect any tax imposed upon the 
produce at the time of shipment, and not 
when the crop is gathered. The exports 
of cotton in 1871 amounted to 770,850 lbs. 
weight. 

The increased cultivation of cotton is 
dependent upon increased means of irriga+ 
tion, and this leads me to say that the 
question of water supply deserves the 
earnest attention of the new administra- 
tion. I had in my possession a copy of the 
opinion of the most eminent authority in 
France as to the probability of finding 
water in Cyprus by the artesian system. 
He indicated several localities where, 
judging by the geological chart of the 
island, there is considerable certainty of 
success in boring artesian wells. 1 recom- 
mended the matter to the Turkish governor, 
and was authorized to treat with competent 
parties in England for the execution of 
experimental borings. Very . moderate 
terms were arranged with a firm of engi- 
neers in London; but, as so often happens 
in Turkey, before the plans could be car- 
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ried out, the governor was removed. The 
value of water for irrigation in such a 
country as Cyprus is incalculable, espe- 
cially if found with the power to raise itself 
to the surface of the ground. 

Twenty years ago the production of 
tobacco in the island was very considera- 
ble, and the qualities grown in certain 
localities near Limasol, were highly es- 
teemed both in Syria and in Egypt. To- 
day the production does not represent a 
tenth part of the consumption of tobacco 
in the island. The cause of this anomaly 
is a very common one — the fiscal arrange- 
ments of the Turkish treasury. Every 
fresh effort at Constantinople to increase 
the revenues of the country led: to the 
imposition of fresh taxes on tobacco, till 
at last the tax reached the exorbitant fig- 
ure of six piastres per oke upon the most 
inferior qualities. As this represented 
about fifty per cent. of the entire value of 
the produce, it is not to be wondered at 
that the culture of tobacco should have 
almost entirely ceased. But Great Britain 
has every interest in restoring this valuable 
culture to its former importance, and for 
this purpose will act wisely in freeing it 
for a time from all burden except that of a 
moderate export duty. 

The fruit of the caroub-tree, called in 
commerce locust beans, is an important 
article of export from theisland. Itis the 
pod referred to in the New Testament as 
the “husks which the swine did eat,” and 
with which the prodigal son was content to 
appease the cravings of his hunger. The 
chief export of the bean from Cyprus is 
to Russia, where it is esteemed and eaten 
as afruit. The article has however been 
frequently and largely exported to En- 
gland, and is employed as food for cattle, 
and also in the manufacture cf a kind of 
molass. The great obstacle to its larger 
consumption here has been the cost of 
freight, which represents about thirty per 
cent. of its price at the place of shipment. 
Now that British enterprise is especially 
directed to Cyprus, it is probable that 
means will be found to crush and manu- 
facture it before shipment, and thus econ- 
omize in large part the heavy cost of 
freight. The production is a very valuable 
one to the island, as it requires little labor 
and is largely remunerative. The present 
export from the island is about ten thou- 
sand tons annually. The natives manu- 
facture from the bean a kind of sweet cake, 
which is highly esteemed and very nutri- 
tive. © 

The production of salt isa government 
monopoly. There are two extensive salt 


lakes in the island, one near Larnaca, and 
the other near Limasol. During the rain 

season these lakes are filled with fres 

water, which the heat. of summer evapo- 
rates. The soil is strongly impregnated 
with salt, which combines with the fresh 
water, and when the latter evaporates, a 
crust of pure salt is left upon the surface 
of the ground. This is gathered into 
mounds, and sold by the government for 
local consumption, and for export to the 
coast of Syria. The only precaution nec- 
essary is to prevent the influx of more 
fresh water into the lakes than experience 
has proved that the sun’s rays can evap- 
orate during summer. The increase in the 
value of this revenue to the government 
has been very remarkable. Forty years 
ago the salt lake of Larnaca was leased 
for an annual payment of 4oo/, To-day 
the same lake produces to the government 
over 20,000/. net. The revenue may still 
greatly be increased by economizing the 
charges of shipment, and thus successfully 
competing with the salt lakes of Tunis, 
which furnish a large part of the supplies 
required on the coast of Syria. The price 
fixed by the Turkish government is twenty 
paras per oke, or about 3/. per ton. No 
effort is made to refine the salt. It was 
hopeless to expect such efforts from the 
Turkish government, but they deserve to 
be made by British enterprise, and are 
certain of success. 

From the precedipg remarks it will be 
sufficiently evident that the agricultural 
capabilities of Cyprus are very large, and 
when we add that not a tenth part of the 
land is under cultivation, and that the part 
now cultivated does not produce, owing to 
defective modes of culture, more than a 
half of what it might yield, we have said 
enough to prove the large field for intelli- 
gent development which the island pre- 
sents. But it would be unwise to conceal 
the natural disadvantages under which the 
island has labored in the past, and with 
which we must contend in the future. 

The first of these disadvantages which 
we would mention is one from which our 
possessions in India periodically suffer, 
namely drought. Before our era we have 
no record of the island being thus afflict- 
ed; but in the third century A.D. we read 
of Cyprus having been nearly depopulated 
by the continuance of drought during sev- 
enteen years. Inthe time of the Venetian 
domination mention is also made of great 
suffering from the same cause; and I my- 
self had in 1869 the misfortune of bein 
a witness of the disastrous results attend- 





ant upon a year of small rainfall. In that 
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year the whole rainfall for twelve months 
amounted only to five-and-a-half inches, 
and, as may be readily conceived, the con- 
sequence was an almost total failure of the 
crops. In my own personal experience I 
did not even gather what I had sown, and 
my condition was even more fortunate than 
that of the majority around me. At all 
times the rainfall is small in Cyprus, and 
seldom exceeds one-third of the rainfall in 
Syria. The natural cause of this is to be 
found in the absence of high mountain 
ranges and in the paucity of wood. But 
on the other hand, the nature of the soil 
makes a large rainfall unnecessary. The 

asants say that the grain crops mature 
y the dews of heaven, which are usually 
heavy in the spring months of the year; 
and my observations during several years 
convince me that a rainfall of thirteen 
inches from October to June suffices to 
produce a fair crop of grain. It is the 
improvidence of the peasants, and the ra- 
pacity of the government in good years, 
which make the results of a year of 
drought so disastrous. In my experience, 
able patiently to wait, without falling into 
the hands of usurers or diminishing my 
operations, I found an ample compensation 
in the very abundant harvests of the suc- 
ceeding years —the natural consequence 
of the forced repose which the land had 
enjoyed. But with the majority of native 
cultivators the case is very different. 
They fall behind in their financial position, 
become a prey to exacting usurers, are 
unable to replace the bullocks which they 
had not the means to maintain in life; in 
a word, as they themselves aptly express 
it, “the wheel of their operations gets 
broken,” and it requires long years of pros- 
perity to restore their position. Hence 
the acuteness of their immediate suffering 
and the years of privation which follow. 
Much may be done, however, by a wise 
government to obviate the frequent recur- 
rence of drought, and in no way more 
surely than by encouraging the planting of 
trees in the island. 

Another calamity from which Cyprus 
has suffered grievously in the past, and 
which is an important cause of its present 
low prosperity, is the scourge of locusts. 
Thanks to the intelligent efforts of Said 
Pasha, one of the few able governors 
which the island for too short a time pos- 
sessed, the destruction of locusts was ac- 
complished a few years ago, and the new 
administration has only now to watch with 
attention against their return. In one year 
fifty thousand okes, or about sixty-two tons’ 
weight of locust eggs were collected and 
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destroyed, and at that time some intercst- 
ing facts connected with that destructive 
insect came to my knowledge. It was 
ascertained that on an average every bag 
of locust-seeds contains the germs of forty 
locusts, so that each female locust had de- 
posited in mother earth, for future deliv- 
ery, forty inveterate enemies of humanity. 
Every oke of locust-seed bags represent 
fully one million of locusts, so that in one 
year the island was delivered from fifty 
thousand millions of locusts. I leave to 
the curious the calculation of what the 
numbers would have been in the following 
years had not Said Pasha appeared upon 
the scene. 

Exposed as he thus is to disappointment 
from drought on the one hand, and to the 
ruthless ravages of the locust on the other 
hand, the wonder is, not that the Cyprian 

asant is at the lowest ebb of prosperity, 

ut that the island is not one vast desolate 
waste. And if it is not, we owe it to the 
patience under suffering and the almost 
superstitious submission to a divine will 
which are remarkable characteristics of 
the Cypriote character. During the sum- 
mer of 1870 a large portion of the peas- 


tants lived chiefly upon roots of all kinds, 


which they dug up in the fields. It was 
sad to see the long lines of these poor peo- 
ple arriving daily at the market-places with 
their trinkets and copper household vessels 
for sale, in order to carry back with them 
a little flour for their famishing families. 
And yet there was no bitterness in their 
heart, no cursing of their sad fate. The 
exclamation which you heard from the lips 
of every man during these weary pro 
or hardship was no other than—‘“O 
Theos mas lipithee,” May God have com- 
assion on us! Never did I feel touched 
y, and never do I expect to join in, such 
a refrain of joy as when one morning, 
about two o’clock, the first blessed drops 
of rain fell which had been seen durin 
twelve months ; and when they tnoreneed 
to a torrential shower, men, women and 
children, with torches, in the dark of night, 
repaired to the mouth of the counted to 
clear away every impediment which might 
delay the water in reaching their parched 
fields. It was a strange and touching 
sight. There was no drunken revelling, 
but the childlike gratitude in every heart 
was at every moment heard in the passion- 
ate “Doxa se o Theos}? The Lord be 
praised ! 
The horseleech which bleeds the peas- 
ant is the usurer from whom he is forced 
to borrow to pay his taxes, while waiting 
until his cropis matured. These advances 
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cost him almost fabulous prices. Not only 
does he borrow at an interest of two and 
sometimes three per cent. fer month, but 
the lender insists upon being paid in kind, 
with invariably the following results. If 
the grain which the peasant clelivers meas- 
ures say, ten kilos, he may be thankful if 
he is credited for it as nine; and if the 
market value is ten piastres, the peasant 
will be exuberant in gratitude if he is ac- 
corded nine-and-a-half. With these deduc- 
tions the cost of the advance exceeds forty 

er cent. perannum. But this is suppos- 
ing the most honorable treatment. Unfor- 
tunately such treatment is the exception 
rather than the rule. The peasant keeps 
no account —signs what he is told, and 
takes no receipt. A bad year comes, he 
is ashamed to go near his Shylock; and 
when the first good year comes, he finds a 
debt of a few hundred piastres swollen 
fourfold. In this is the chief misfortune 
of the peasant, and a circumstance which 
morally deteriorates him. Unable to 
struggle with his Shylock, or to do with- 
out him, he resorts to all kinds of subter- 
fuges, in the hope of diminishing his mis- 
fortunes. Hence the grain mixed with 


straw and earth which he delivers, the bale- 


of cotton left for twenty-four hours in con- 
nection with a jar of water, and numberless 
other similar artifices. It is to be hoped 
that means will now be found, in a wise 
and prudent manner, to put capital at the 
disposal of the agriculturist, and if this be 
attained the immediate result will be a 
great extension in his operations, and an 
equal amelioration in his well-being. 

So far I have only dwelt upon the agri- 
cultural wealth of the island, but its min- 
eral wealth in ancient times was also very 
considerable. Its mines of copper were 
extensively wrought as late as the time of 
the Romans, and we read of their having 
been leased from the Roman Senate by 
Herod, tetrarch of Judea. No minin 
operations are now carried on in the island, 
but it is quite possible that scientific sur- 
veys may lead to the discovery of impor- 
tant mineral wealth. The principal copper 
mines were near the ancient Tamassus, 
about three hours’ ride from Idalium. 
Scoriez may still be found in the vicinity 
of the Convent of St. Heraclidion. I have 
also some specimens of coal found near 
the ancient Soli. 

No doubt many of my readers are anx- 
ious to put the question, “ Howis England 
to develop the riches of this new coun- 
try?” The wise injunction of an eminent 
statesman, “ Learn to be patient,” appears 


to me excessively apt in the present in- 
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stance. Mineral wealth is easily tapped, 
but not so agricultural. It is wisdom then 
to set to work with geological surveys at 
the earliest possible moment. I do not 
pretend to anticipate their conclusions, but 
there is sufficient ground to justify the ex- 
penditure necessary for the best scientific 
investigations of the island. These will 
be the guides for future work, and will 
enable private enterprise to go surely in 
its undertakings. As early as the end of 
September competent men should be sent 
out to visit the localities from which min- 
erals were extracted in ancient times and 
in which it is known that they still exist. 
The term, then, of the patience required 
by the British public in regard to the min- 
eral wealth of Cyprus is not long. What 
public opinion may now do is to insist 
upon the employment of the most compe- 
tent scientific men, for lack of discernment 
or careless execution may be the seeds of 
blighted hopes in the future. 

But the development of the agricultural 
resources of the island must necessarily 
be comparatively slow. We may certainly 
anticipate a considerable colonization from 
Caramania, the coast of Syria, and other 
parts of Turkey, where fiscal abuses are 
rife, but I can —— counsel the emigra- 
tion of agricultural laborers from Great 
Britain, and certainly only under positive 
engagements contracted with their own 
countrymen. The extreme heat of sum- 
mer, during which-the principal agricul- 
tural operations must be performed, makes 
it very doubtful whether Englishmen will 
prove useful farm laborers in Cyprus. I 
conceive that the part which Englishmen 
have chiefly to play in the development of 
the agricultural resources of our new pos- 
session is as intelligent farmers, bringing 
their practical knowledge to guide opera- 
tions carried out by natives, and possess- 
ing a sufficient amount of capital to under- 
take works upon a considerable scale. On 
this subject I may repeat the terms of an 
official report which I made during my 
residence in the island, and which I see 
no cause to change to-day. “ The cultiva- 
tion of grain, cotton, vegetables, and fruits 
of all sorts is largely profitable where 
economy and a moderate capital are com- 
bined with diligent effort. The climate is 
not unhealthy, but demands simplicity in 
diet and temperance in habits. Every- 
where to a certain extent, but nowhere 
more than in the East, success depends 
upon individual character, and the qualifi- 
cations most essential for agricultural pur- 
suits in this island are practical knowledge, 
economy, and temperance. Capital ad- 
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ministered with these qualifications would 
certainly find a handsome return in agri- 
cultural enterprise in Cyprus.”* There 
are many magnificent properties scattered 
over the island which in intelligent hands 
may produce very large profits, and would 
ive ample scope to the enterprise of the 
individual. The assistance which British 
capital may also afford to the native culti- 
vators is very evident. When the produc- 
tions of the island present a greater vol- 
ume, which they will doin a very few years, 
Englishmen will establish themselves as 
merchants in the chief towns of the island, 
and make advances to farmers upon mod- 
erate terms to secure the growing crops. 
The purchasing power of English capital 
will also be speedily felt in making prop- 
erty a valuable and easily realizable secu- 
rity, so that the proprietor of land will find 
no difficulty in obtaining loans guaranteed 
by his estates. These two circumstances 
will alone produce a marvellous ameliora- 
tion in the condition of the native culti- 
vators, and suffice to increase the quantum 
of their operations. Much may also be 
done by the government in a similar direc- 
tion. tt may be too much to expect that 
works of irrigation, such as the boring of 
artesian wells, be done at government cost ; 
but at least all preliminary expenses, such 
as surveying and experimental boring, 
should be undertaken under government 
auspices, and the results freely made pub- 
lic. But in order that this pioneerin 
work of the government may be well an 
successfully performed, it ought to be 
eritirely separated from the military organ- 
ization which must necessarily be estab- 
lished in the island. Indeed there ought 
to be an entire separation between what 
may be called imperial interests, and those 
that may be called local. We must keep 
in view that two distinct objects are aimed 
at by our settlement in Cyprus. One ex- 
clusively imperial, which is the establish- 
ment of a military depot; the other the 
development of the riches of the island as 
a possession. The expenses incurred in 
the establishment of the first object ought 
to be covered by special grants, and the 
carrying out of the operations connected 
with it, such as barrack accommodation, 
transport, etc., ought to be exclusively 
undertaken by and entrusted to the war 
or Indian department. But if we would 
successfully attain the second object, we 
must have a responsible administration, 
working side by side with, and yet en- 


* Industrial Report of H. M. Consul, 13: ub- 
lished in Blue-Book. smite: 





tirely separate from, the military one just 
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with the especial duty of the fiscal arrange- 
ments of the hom 4 and which, assisted 
by a council containing a native, or at least 
a local element of representation, should 
determine, after reference to the Colonial 
Office, the nature and amount of taxation, 
the works of public utility to be under- 
taken; in a word, an administration which 
the British nation should hold responsible 
for the advancement of all Cyprian inter- 
ests, and the well-being of the garden 
committed to its care. Only in this way 
can the British nation properly control the 
results of the twofold mission which it has 
undertaken, and avoid the dangers of 
thoughtless extravagance and inexperi- . 
enced action. The civil administration 
would have a distinct object to attain, with 
clearly defined resources. Its fixed bur- 
den would be the annual payment of 130- 
ooo/. to the Porte, and from the outset it 
should be distinctly understood that our 
new possession should be no burden upon 
the imperial treasury. Unless this is done, 
the results obtained will lose their value, 
as examples for the imitation of the sur- 
rounding countries ; for not only must we 
show that our government is enlightened, 
but also that we are good and wise stew- 
ards. It would be folly to make of Cyprus 
an expensive toy; she must be made a 
worthy member of the busiest family in 
the world, honorably paying her own way, 
and yielding her quota to the general pros- 
perity of the empire. 

Nor need we fear the burden of 130,000/. 
which we have engaged to pay to the 
Porte. The possession is cheap at that 
price, and if we make that burden, with 
the cost of administration, the basis of 
taxation, in a few years the people of Cy- 
prus will be the most favored nation in 
the world. The cost of administration 
will not be great. There is no need of 
many functionaries — the necessity is that 
they be experienced administrators and 
practical men. A civil governor and a 
financial agent were all the superior func- 
tionaries which the Porte found necessar 
for the administration of the island, and it 
was abundantly sufficient where there was 
a will and a capacity for work. We shall 
also greatly err if we do not use to the 
utmost possible extent native functionaries 
in the administration. Plenty of perfectly 
capable men for subordinate offices can be 
found in the island, and under a strict 
control they will do their work conscien- 
tiously. “Like master, like servant.” 
When peculation and corruption are pun- 








ished with dismissal and disgrace, they 
will soon disappear, and it is amazing how 
rapidly the moral purity of the source 
purifies the stream. But there must be 
no false economy in refusing to give em- 
ployés the comfortable means of subsist- 
ence. This error is at the base of all the 
corruption in Turkey, and until it is recti- 
fied there is no hope of ge | in the 
administration. In increasing the sala- 
ries of employés we do not necessarily 
increase the cost of administration. My 
own experience, based on a considerable 
administration, has been that the cost of 
administration generally diminishes with 
the increase of pay. Fewer, but better- 
paid employés, is the principle which re- 
quires to be put in practice in Turkey. 

Had the limits of this article permitted, 
I would gladly have made some remarks 
upon the taxes which were levied in Cy- 
prus under the Turkish government, and 
the manner of their collection, but the sub- 
ject is too large to compress into a few 
ines, and must ,be reserved for a future 
occasion. 

In concluding my present remarks, I 
think it well to recommend caution to all 
who propose to embark in enterprises con- 
nected with Cyprus. The crowd of peo- 
ple whom we hear of as going from Malta, 
Syria, and Egypt are simply speculatin 
~ the demands created by the arriva 
of ten thousand British troops and the 
generally profuse expenditure which is 
associated in the East with the British 
nation. In one of the many articles which 
have lately appeared in the public papers 
merchants were recommended to consult 
people in Egypt and Syria as to the kind 
of goods which the natives of Cyprus 
would buy, so that the shipments might 
prove suitable. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the native population of Cy- 
prus has not yet increased, and that a 
considerable time must elapse before an 
material increase can take place. It will 
be quite time enough when fuller informa- 
tion reaches us to embark capital in ship- 
ments of goods for the people of Cyprus. 
There is much new work to be done; but 
if it is to be done well, it must not be done 
precipitately. I should say that the only 
works to be undertaken at once are sani- 
tary works and barrack accommodation. 
These ought not to be delayed a day, for 
the lives of our soldiers and civilians de- 
. upon them. Nor ought any time to 

e lost in getting a thorough geological 
survey of the island — especially in refer- 
ence to minerals and water — because such 
a survey will be the guide-book to the 
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British capitalist in his future movements. 
This done, and done both thoroughly and 
uickly, we may afford to wait for fuller 
light to direct our further decisions. 
R. HAMILTON LANG, 





From The Spectator. 
MR. BOURDILLON’S POEMS.* 


THOUGH we have from time to time 
shown our appreciation of Mr. Bourdil- 
lon’s delicacy of touch by publishing not 
afew specimens of his verse, we do not 
feel in any degree debarred from the right 
to judge his poetry impartially, and to give 
our readers a sincere judgment on the 
character and on the promise of his verse. 
At present, we should speak of his best 
efforts as poetical cameos. Like the beau- 
tiful little eight-line poem which gained so 
much popularity, called “ Light,” the best 
of these poems are cut with extreme deli- 
cacy in a very fine and delicate medium, 
and charm us almost as much by the 
tenuity, as they do by the grace, of the 
thought or expression of emotion they con- 
tain. There is a beauty in the mere airi- 
ness of any earthly substance. To feel 
that we are dealing with something lovely 
which it takes some delicacy of perception 
to recognize as distinct from nothing, as 
when we admire the shining gossamer 
threads drawn from leaf to leaf on an au- 
tumn morning, has a charm of its own. 
The fragility —the frailty, if you will— 
of any beautiful object, adds to the sense 
of its beauty, so long as that beauty is real 
and undeniable. The dewdrop is more 
beautiful, to human fancy, than the rain- 
drop, just because it is conceived as more 
evanescent, as hardly surviving the sparkle 
of the morning sun in its cool centre. And 
the cameo is more beautiful than the wood 
or ivory carving, for the same reason, be- 
cause the delicate tissue of the shell from 
which it is carved gives the sense of some- 
thing at once requiring and repaying fine- 
ness of touch, more perfectly than either 
wood or ivory. Those who can express 
adequately a very fine shade of thought or 
feeling can do something which very few 
can do, and for which all who are sensible 
of these fine shades of thought and feeling, 
without having the requisite power to 
utter what they feel, are sure to be grate- 
ful. Take, for instance, a very slight poem 
indeed, — not one of Mr. Bourdillon’s 


* Among the Flowersand other Poems. By Francis 
W. Bourdillon. © London: Marcus Ward and Co. 
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most beautiful poems, — but still one that 
shows the cunning of his touch all the bet- 
ter, perhaps, that the — expressed is 
not of the. deepest. It would be difficult, 
we fancy, to contrast more gracefully than 
Mr. Bourdillon contrasts, in the following 
poem, the pang, not to say the resentment, 
with which we are made fully aware of the 
beauty we have lost, with the ease with 
which we are reconciled to losing that 
which we lose only gradually : — 


Two ROBBERS. 
When Death from some fair face 
Is stealing life away, 
All weep, save she, the grace 
That earth shall lose to-day. 


When Time from some fair face 
Steals beauty, year by year, 
For her slow-fading grace 
Who sheds, save she, a tear? 


And Death not often dares 
So wake the world’s distress ; 
While Time, the cunning, mars 
Surely all loveliness. 


Yet though by breath and breath 
Fades all our fairest prime, 

Men shrink from cruel Death, 
But honor crafty Time. 


That is nearer to vers de société than Mr. 
Bourdillon generally approaches. If he 
wrote many. verses of this kind, we should 
hardly admire him as much as we do; for 
delicacy of touch on subjects which are the 
theme of society is more common, and not 
so fascinating, as delicacy of touch on the 
finer themes with which, by preference, 
Mr. Bourdillon deals. But it would not 
be easy to express with more ease and 
grace, though Mr. Bourdi:lon himself 
might easily have expressed with more 
depth of feeling, men’s ingratitude to the 
heavy blows which bring them to them- 
selves, and their easy tolerance of those 
which, by constant reiteration, chisel away 
the very substance of what they most 
value. 

But the specific charm of Mr. Bourdil- 
lon’s best verse is that it shows this fine- 
ness of touch on themes serener and 
higher and nobler than those which most 
interest the young poets of the present day. 
There is an air of purity and restfulness, in 
short of spiritual loveliness, about the bet- 
ter of these poems, slight and all but 
aay vad in fibre as they are, which dif- 
uses itself through the mind of the reader, 
and makes him, too, live for a few mo- 
ments in what Milton calls “empyrean” 
air. Take this, for instance, by way of 
illustration of the limited view which con- 
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founds love with pain, through the mere 
defect of its vision : — 


THE SHADOW OF LOVE. 
The branching shades, in woodland glades, 
Seem to the under-fern 
Wide as the night that leaves no light ; 
No shape can they discern. 


And we, who seek in senses weak 
Love’s form to entertain, — 

So far Love’s whole o’erspreads the soul, — 
Too oft see only pain. 


Or take the following as the most perfect 
expression we have ever seen of the differ- 
ence between the loveliness of an emblem, 
and the loveliness of that which needs and 
uses the emblem, but lives in a far higher 
world than that of emblems :— 


To A WATER-LILY AT EVENING. 
Sleep, Lily on the lake, 
Without one troubled dream 
Thy hushed repose to break, 
Until the morning beam 
Shall open thy glad heart again, 
To live its life apart from pain! 


So still is thy repose, 
So pure thy petals seem, 
As Heaven would here disclose 
Its peace, and we might deem 
A soul in each white Lily lay, 
Passionless, from the lands of day. 


Yet but a flower thou art, 
For angel ne’er, nor saint, 
Though kept on earth apart 
From every earthly taint, 
A life so passionless could know 
Amid a world of human woe. 


We will give one more perfect specimen of 
Mr. Bourdillon’s, before we begin to find 
fault. It would be difficult, we think, to 
portray more exquisitely than Mr. Bour- 
dillon portrays in the following sonnet, 
either the ideal fairness of a bright antici- 
pation and the fear we feel lest when the 
reality comes it will come with disappoint- 
ment, or the reason for this, namely, the 
blending of all our higher pleasures to- 
ether into an ideal whole which raises the 
evel of every separate part, and so renders 
the charm of a memory ora hope or dream 
of beauty, greater than the charm of an 
one of the individual experiences which 
have enabled us to hope that hope and 
dream that dream : — 


UNDER THE LIMES, 


How sweet in winter-time we feign the spring, 
How 9 by night we dream the day shall 
! 


Can any April-tide such freshness bring, 
Our eyes on any morn such brightness see? 
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Half heedlessly we hear the first bird sing, 
Behold the first shoots breaking on the tree ; 
And when we wake, our reason fain would 
cling 
Prisoner to fancies, fearing to be free. 


For like the crossing leaves, that day by da 
Grow larger, till they weave the linden 
shade, 
Our pleasures so are woven to a whole ; 
Not in the part we see how glad are they, 
But after find ev’n fairer than we prayed 
Their dreams and memories left within 
the soul. 


On the other hand, we must admit that 
there is not a little that is simply thin, 
and one or two pieces which are even 
trashy, in this little volume. The long 

oem, for instance, called ‘“ Gertrude’s 

ove,” is a disagreeable tale, poorly told, 
with hardly a line characteristic of Mr. 
Bourdillon. “Alice, my Wife,” is intend- 
ed for sharp satire, but seems to us bluut 
satire, and eminently trashy. “Ella” is a 
far more lively and successful attempt in 
the same line, but still it is not Mr. Bour- 
dillon’s line. “A Nun’s Dream,” again, 
is obscure in ‘drift, disfigured a little by 
jerkiness, and not marked by the exquisite 
workmanship of many of the poems. Nor 
do we see the point of such a poem as 
this : — 


THE UNKNOWN DEITY. 


There stood an altar in a lonely wood, 
And over was a veiléd deity, 

And no man dared to raise the veiling hood, 
Nor any knew what god they then should see. 


Yet many passed to gaze upon the thing, 
And all who passed did sacrifice and prayer, 
Lest the Unknown not rightly honoring, 
Some great god they should anger unaware. 


And each one thought this hidden god was he 
Whom he desired in his most secret heart, 

And prayed for that he longed for most to be, 
Gifts that was no fixed godhead to impart. 


Nor prayed in vain, for prayers, scarce breathed 


in word, 
baa straight fulfilled, and every earthly 
liss 
Showered down on men; till half the world 
had heard, 


And left all ancient gods to worship this, 


But Jove, in anger at his rites unpaid, 
Tore off the veil with one fierce tempest- 
breath :— 
Lo! that to which all men their vows had 


. made, 
Shuddering, they saw, was their fell foeman, 
Death, 





And all forgot the blessings they had had, 
And all forsook the kindly carven stone. 
’Tis now a shapeless block ; the zephyrs sad, — 
None else; — their nightly prayers around it 
moan. 


The difficulty here is with the meaning. 
How so many could have gained their 
prayers by the power of death, even though 
he was still unknown to them, is not easy 
to understand. You may gain peace or 
rest by death, but you do not ¢hink you 
gain what you pray for if you die before 
you gain it. And how half the world could 
have heard of the success of the prayers 
offered up to the unknown deity, if they 
were only gained by Death’s agency, does 
not seem clear. No doubt, Death gives to 
some the possessions of which he robs 
others, but as a rule, he makes them wait 
long for those possessions first, and he 
would gain no great praise as a powerful 
deity, we fancy, after that fashion. On the 
whole, we can only regard this poem as 
one which, contrary to. Mr. Bourdillon’s 
usual habit, is a little forced. 

But we must not leave a young poet of 
so much promise with words of discourage- 
ment. In the spirited poem called “The 
Hill-Pass,” we find another kind of prom- 
ise from that of any of the little gems of 
which we have hitherto given specimens, 
— promise of fire and passion. It has the 
ring and force in it of true martial ar- 

or :— ’ 


THE HItt-Pass, 


It is time to arouse us from slumber, 
For the peaks are forsaken of night, 
And the stars of their ’wildering number 
Leave only one light. 


No fear now to find not a footing 
In the shadow on slippery crag, 
Or to stumble at torrents uprooting 

Of pine-tree or jag. 


See each watch-fire far of the foeman 
Is a smoke, that all night was a spark ; 
Let us hail it triumphant, the omen ! 
Their hopes dashed and dark! 


Quick to horse, ere the daylight be stronger, 
Lest our steel, blue as true blood, should 
seem 
To turn traitor with loitering longer, 
And betray us by gleam ! 


Now by rock and by chasm we thunder, 
On, on, to the pass in the hills, 
Where the sheer rocks are parted asunder, 
And the white torrent spills. 
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For there, ’twixt the black walls uprising, 
A host may be barred by a score ; 
And there, save for traitor’s surprising, 
Will our bands be before. 


On, on, with a thunderous clanging, 
Through the echoing gorges we go, 
Heights a thousand feet over us hanging, 

Depths a thousand below. 


And here, where the rock wall runs curving, 
Our horses, so headlong the pace, 
Half over the chasm hang swerving ; 
Who recks in a race? 


What heart fears for death now, or danger, 
With his Fatherland’s freedom for prize? 
What is death to the yoke of the stranger, 
On a free neck that lies ? 


But darker the cliffs now are closing 
Above to a cavernous glen, 
Dark as death, hidden deep from day’s rosing, 
A horror of men. 


Above us, on black wings are wheeling, 
New startled, the raven and kite ; 
On our heads, from the damp crevice stealing, 
Fall dews of the night. 


Beneath, from the valleys mist-clouded, 
A skeleton fir, here and there, 
Rises dark as death’s finger, enshrouded 
In folds of despair. 


But in us is no heart of a maiden, 
To flutter at omens of ill ; 
With a purpose too stern are we laden ; 
Let tremble who will ! 


The dews from our heads we shake, scorning ; 
And the horror of death from our souls, 
Like the mists at the rising of morning, 
Impalpable rolls, 


For there see a cleft in the ridges, 
That rise like a wall in our way, 
Which a cloud, red with sunrising, bridges, 
The portal of day. 


There, there is the pass ; there the foemen 
Not yet bar the way; and behold, 
There right in the cleft, for good omen, 
The great sun, all gold ! 


That is thoroughly spirited, and there are 
one or two other poems which are more 
than spirited, which have a real grandeur 
of tone in them. But for the most part, 
Mr. Bourdillon’s promise consists in the 
clear and beautiful terseness with which he 
can catch the essence of a transient shade 
of thought or feeling, and chisel it out in 
words which savor of a common origin 
with the purest sentiment. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
AN HOUR ON THE CLIFF. 


L 
“WHO can strive always? easier to lie down 
And let the bitter waves wash o’er me quite.” 
So spoke my heart this eve; a brave face 


shown 

Before the world is well enough ; a light 

Laugh, and an answer prompt to hide, well 
too — J 

But with the laugh and jest my sorrow grew. 


Il, 
It grew till forth it drove me to the heights 
Far from the town, above the waters wide. 
No day of sunshine this ; no sudden lights 
Striking the gray and scarcely heaving tide ; 
No sound, but where the slow waves touch 
the land, 
And, breaking, leave a foam-fleck on the sand, . 


IIL. 
All seems in harmony —sea, land, and sky — 
With the sad peace of one, who, yielding all, 
No longer fights or strives ; I too would try 
To be at peace, shake off this painful thrall, 
Cut out this pricking sorrow from my heart, 
Lay bare and probe my long-concealed smart, 


IV. 

Not with the future lies my grief, I said ; 
(Was it a foolish fancy?) for in spring, 

When all the air is warm, and overhead 

High in the scented pines the finches sing, 
And I can hear the children’s voices call 
Their happy mothers, and the sea through all, 


Vv. 
Then I can dream, as happy as a child, 
And days to come are bright with hope serene, 
No vision seems too lofty or too wild, 
I am a saint, a poet, or a queen! 
But (oh, my love, forgive me !) from the past, 
O’er my life’s sunshine, is this shadow cast. 


VIL 

It is the past I cannot, dare not meet. 
Sealed up it is; thrust out of sight, below 
The surface of my days ; yet, bittersweet, 
The mingled past can rise and sting me 

through. 
Will it be ne’er forgotten? never sleep? 
Although I laugh, and jest, and will not weep ? 


VII. 
So I come out upon this cliff to-day 
To dare remember! Thinking that maybe 
If once I face my dread, nor turn away 
Although pain wring my heart, yet I may sce 
The spectre of those past two happy years 
Turn to a minist’ring angel thro’ my tears, 


VIII. 

I lie upon this dead and stunted heath 

Close to the cliff’s edge, that my eye may 
sweep 

From distant coastlines to the sand beneath, 

Where in his boat a fisher boy’s asleep — 

And gazing wae at the sea, at last, 

Dare with a trembling courage face the past, 








' x 
A day in summer first, and golden haze 


Upon sub-tropic seas! The little isles, 

Whose. wooded’ peaks are purple in the blaze, 

And glittering sands where one may pace for 
miles, 

I conjure up ; and, by the river broad, 

Just where.it meets the sea—a little toward 


x. 


That clump of flowering grass —(O love, you 
too, 

Do you remember it ?) we stand abreast, 

Watching old Watu as the net he threw 

Across the river’s mouth ; we, silent, lest 

We scare the herrings e’er the tide has run— 

What need of speech between, when souls are 
one? 


x. 
Another day, crown of all time, comes back, 
When side by side we wander through the 
bush 
Where never feet but ours have worn a track. 
There is your love outspoken in the hush ; 
Your ring, twined round my finger, set with a 


kiss — 
A tendril from the white-starr’d clematis. 


XII. 


A short month later comes an autumn day, 

When the air’s keen and clear, and the far 
hills 

Are capped with gleams of snow. We ride 


away, 
Up hill and down! A deep content now fills 
Our hearts, and smooths the trouble from your 


row ; 
Wedded and one, what could divide us now? 
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XIIr. 


Oh foolish boast! Oh impotence of love ! 

Too soon the happy days, the happy years, 

Are gone. All earthly gain and loss but 
prove 

Your steadfastness ; the petty hopes and fears 

Of daily cares, these cannot souls divide ; 

We — and say: “ We'll conquer side by 
side.’ 


XIV. 
Comes he spring morning, gay witn song and 
shine,, 
When nrg between us steals, and takes your 
an 
And you are mine no longer ; for not mine 
Those unresponsive lips and eyes ; I stand 
Among the rustling clover and the grass 
Where they have laid you; mute, I homeward 
pass, 
XV. 
Ever and ever asking : “ Where is he?” 
Not mine these ashes, or this dust ; but mine, 
Mine, the young lover pleading passionately ! 
The “ ast friend proved by long years ; the 
ne 
Pure spirit, that these last days shone 
Through the worn, wasted flesh — where is he 
gone? 


XVL 
Is it an hour only since I went 
Out on the lonely cliff, to sit apart 
And view those years again, with a»will bent 
To face the past? Hast thou found peace, 
my heart ? 

At least I’ve wept till can weep no more, 
And I shall sleep to-night... . 

ALL 








Jupcinc from his report, Signor D’Alber- 
tis appears to have carried out his recent ex- 

dition in the “Neva” up the Fly River, 
Rew Guinea, under very great difficulties. 
He experienced constant hostility on the part 
of the natives, and was much troubled by the 
conduct of part of his crew. In many parts 
the natives were found to be very numerous, 
and on one day he estimates that he saw two 
thousand on the banks. On that occasion he 
passed a large village where there were more 
than five hundred people on the bank, whom 
he describes as “beautifully dressed with 
white feathers, and their bodies painted in 
many colors.” They wore white shells for 
purposes of ornament and protection, and had 
“head-dresses of white feathers of cacatua 
and red and yellow Paradise bird.” Signor 
D’Albertis discovered a large tributary enter- 
ing the Fly River from the north-east ; but, 
owing to the various troubles he met with, he 
was not so successful as he expected with his 


natural-history collections, but he obtained 
eight hundred skins of birds, comprising prob- 
sably two hundred species, of which he hopes 
that twenty or twenty-five may prove to be 
new. 


THE glaciers of the western Himalayas, 
according to measurements recently given in 
the Zour de Monde, far surpass in extent any 
hitherto examined outside of the polar re- 

ions. In the Mustagh range, two glaciers 
immediately adjoining one another possess a 
united length of sixty-five miles. Another 
glacier in the neighborhood is twenty-one 
miles in length, and from one to two miles in 
width. Its upper portion is at a height of 
twenty-four thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and its lower portion, terminating in 
masses of ice two hundred and fifty feet in 
height and three miles in breadth, is sixteen 
thousand feet above the sea, Nature. 











